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THE CHRISTMAS HOUSE NUMBER 


HETHER this is going to be the happiest 





house. The collector’s article is on Christmas 


Christmas in five years it is difficult to ) WK She PAN ERT cards, and in this you will learn that the English 
— Pe “ ye ~~ 4 , - > , 
say at the present writing. Foch has the ee - ha seas ROH and not the Germans, as is usually supposed, 
Boche on the run, and between this 2nd of Pat PAR started the Christmas card practice. 
October and the 25th of December -a great many — Interior decoration in hostess houses might seem 










things may happen to bring peace on earth again. 
But even if we can’t get the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas, we are going to stop long 
enough in our grind of war work and war sacrifice 
to remember the day and remember others. 

For them are six pages of Christmas gifts se- 
lected especially by the House & Garpven Shop- 
pers because they are useful and moderate in price. 
Linens, china, glass, silver, small pieces of furni- 
ture, toys, and a page of soldier gifts will com- 
prise the list. Shop early so that the railroads 
will not be flooded at Christmas time. Incident- 
ally, the gifts on these pages are small in size and 
will not make undue space demands in the express 
cars and mail bags. 

That much for six of the pages. The other 
thirty-four editorial pages contain a delectable 
variety of subjects. Alfred Noyes has written 
“The Garden on the Cliff’ for this issue and D. 
Stuart Walker is doing the illustrations. Then 
come a page of remarkable interiors followed by 
a house in the snow, a good old English type of 

















The Collector's article in 


on Old Christmas 
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FOURTH STREET, 


like stretching a point, but some of our best deco- 
rators have given their services to the furnishing 
of these cantonment havens, and their work is 
particularly striking. 

French wall papers are discussed in the follow- 
ing article, which is the last of the series on old 
papers. After this you read of handrails and 
spindles, inside architectural details which can 
make or ruin a hallway. 

From Iowa comes a house in that singular up- 
and-down architecture, with interior decorations 
to fit. It is unusual and striking. 

Those who give house plants for gifts will find 
a suggestion in a little article on the care of such 
plants and the instructions to send with them 

In the Little Portfolio are five rooms that offer 
a variety of decorative suggestions. The more 
you study these rooms, the more practical ideas 
you can find in them. 

“A Beginner’s Lace Collection” will give you an 
idea of what laces to start with, how to select, 
mend and mount: them. 


YORK. CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT, W. E. BECKERLE. 
\ YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES, COLONIES AND MEXICO; $3.50 IN 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK CITY 
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STATUARY IN the GARDEN PICTURE 


Having recovered from those dark days when the ultimate taste some seemly piece of sculpture. Thus the statuary is given an 
in garden statuary was satisfied with a cast iron stag on the environment worthy its art, and the setting, in turn, is enriched 
front iawn, we at last approach an appreciation of the réle of by its presence. This fundamental of garden esthetics is well 
tatwary in the garden picture. We view the garden as a com- exemplified in the placing of the fountain in the loggia court at 
position in which the flat planes of lawns, the colors and contours “Shallow Brook Farm,” the estate of J. C. Baldwin, Jr., Esq., 
of flowers and shrubs and shadowy background of walls com at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Edward Field Sanford was the sculptor 
bine to form a setting for the focal point which is marked by of the fountain, and Benjamin Wistar Morris the architect 
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BUILDING, REMODELING and _ the 


The residence of Clarence Illingworth, Esq., at 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia, as the architect visual- 
ized the finished work of remodeling 


WAR 


While There Is an Almost Total Cessation of Domestic Building, These Are the Days to Plan for 
Building and Remodeling After Peace Comes 


WRITER in a recent architectural jour- 

nal recently summarized the present status 
of building in these words—words which tell 
the whole story succinctly. 

“There are two phases to the war building 
situation—building for the Government and 
non-Government building. They are so closely 
related that they ought not to be separated. 
All building is either for or against the war. 
Let us not forget that for one moment. Let 
us also remember that 
in the decisions which 
will be taken, some of 
them will be wrong, 
some of them will be 
unjust; but just as there 
is no way of going to 
war without shedding 
blood and taking lives, 
so there is no war with- 
out casualties in busi- 
ness.” 

And, it might be 
added, casualties in the 
plans and dreams of 

































perfectly worthy citi- 
zens whose schemes for 
building new homes 


have been rudely shat- 
tered by the demand of 
war industries for raw 
materials and labor. 


The remodeled house 


followed the sketch. 
C. E. Schermerhorn, 
architect 





P. B. O'CONNOR 

Some time ago Mr. McAdoo, speaking for 
the railroads, put the domestic building ques- 
tion up to citizens on a purely patriotic ground. 
The transportation is needed for more neces- 
sary articles and purposes. That load of brick 
must go into a war factory, that load of cement 
is required for the foundation of barracks. In 
addition to this the War Industries Board in 
its rulings sets strict limitations to the output 
of certain raw materials and their disposition. 





The house as the ar- 
chitect found it was 
a dour example of 
over-porched Centen- 
nial design, a bit 
gloomy in effect 


Four bedrooms, two 
maids’ rooms and 
three baths, all 
grouped en suite, 
make a livable ar- 
rangement 


In short domestic building is practically at a 
standstill save such necessary developments as 
industrial housing. . 

But there are two phases of the present 
situation that should not be missed, for they 
have a definite bearing on the future. 

The present is a time par excellence for 
making future plans. Granted, the greatest 
problem confronting the American people to- 
day is the winning of the war—our share of 
it, at least; we must 
also think ahead to that 
readjustment which 
will necessarily come on 
the cessation of activi- 
ties. Whether those 
days will be prosperous 
or evil, no man can say 
with any measure of 
certainty, but each man 
can help to make them 
prosperous by planning 
now to go ahead then. 

Don’t stop dreaming 
of the house you are go- 
ing to build—keep it in 
the back of your mind. 
It will serve as a relief 
when the news is bad 
or the times dark. Study 
the subject in detail 
go into the roofing 


The arrangement of 

the rooms on the first 

floor, shown below, is 
particularly happy 
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proviem, th rrangement ol plumbing the 
type and dispositior yt tive yindows Kee} 
& SCTAPbDOOK Ol 1c ol rchitectural details 
House & Garden hiled hemes of 
this kind 

When the tim mes to uild ou 


uppreciate it all the more for having to wait 
ind PossiDiy ye of the mistake ou might 
have made will be caught now you Think 


cat th plans ind the furnishing 


The othe phase ol the domest rilding 
situation is that, while apparently a id, you 
can feel a slight movement Remodeling and 
restoring, neither of which rreat ck 
ot raw mat rial or labor, ha t ‘ ickenes 
in some respects Neither n really 

illed unpatriotic because many inst 

the labor and much of th iterial required 
can be had on the ground. Both remodeling 
ind restoring are slow jo a it 
as the owner feels inclined. They can extend 
over a long period and therefore make n 
heavy or instant demands on the purs Ir 
a way, both of them are ar tectural amuse 
ments experiment gal ch a Dis 
handicap is given and the wint : what 


ever you choose to make it 
On these pages are shown thre 


remodeling jobs and one that 1 Toba 


ractically ; restoration Another 6. ; 

P ~ | , 1.41 The residence of Paul A. Rose, 
restoration is Tone ada a I Esq., Plainfield, N. ' & which was 
Views of befor ime ite? 1 


created from an old farmhouse 

set in a property of thirty-five 

acres. Hollingsworth & Bragdon, 
architects 


part of the story; the remainc 
to tn told here 
Remodeling the Centennial 


The Illingworth residence at fo 
Chase Philadelphia started 


rather sombre residence of over- 
porched Centennial design. But it 
had possibilities, and the architect, 


{ rather gaunt, wunlovely bos who was C. E. Schermerhorn, 

formed the groundwork. A porch sketched up the finished house that 

0 di ‘ d t ” a4 . - . . 

PEND, SEW Uns ae Oa he visualized from the original. 
cervice Ld ere 1dded 


First the porches were ripped off 
and an eaved section added to bal- 
ance the other side. Porches were 
added ‘at either end, a Germantown 
pent roof swung along the front with 
a hood over the entrance, and a row 
of dormers placed in the attic rooms. 


» The house is of stone and hollow 
¢ tile, stuccoed white, with a light 

French green tile roof and shutters. 
“a4 Che front terrace and side porch 
4 floors are formed with old grind 


stones, squared, carefully leveled and 
neatly fitted together. The interior 
is of Colonial detail in white enamel. 
Tiled bathrooms and kitchen are up- 
to-date. 


a 
a ei 


An Old Farm House 


A second example, found on this 
page, shows the residence of Paul 
A. Rose, Esq., near Plainfield, N. J. 
It is an old farmhouse set in about 
thirty-five acres of good land. As it 
stood, the original building was an 
blong box affair of clapboard, with two chim- 











The entrance is 


simple, thoroughl neys and an uninteresting window arrange- 
in character with the ment. In remodeling there was no attempt 


rest of the house made to disturb the general lines of the old 


building and only such changes were made as 
modern requirements necessitate. These in- 
clude, besides the bath, a service wing and a 
new portico for the entrance. 

The first floor contains a large living room 
with fireplace and simple chair rail. The 
entrance hall has a Colonial staircase. A 


Como. his view : , , 
a the” original kitchen and pantry are placed in the service 
The improvements Wing, which was practically the only addi- 


are evident tion. The second floor contains three bed- 
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South view of a cottage on 
the estate of J. S. Phipps at 
Old Westbury, L. I., a re- 
modeled work by Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown 


rooms with large closets and a 
bath. There is no attic. The 
woodwork is painted white and 
the house decorated with old-style 
Colonial papers. 


The Restored Cottage 


Restorations and additions were 
made in the case of the J. 5. 
Phipps cottage at Old Westbury, 
L. I. The architects were Pea- 
body, Wilson & Brown and their 
work started with a cottage that 
was erected some time during the 
18th Century, altered from time 
to time, and finally allowed to 
deteriorate to such an extent as to 
become objectionable. Mr. Phipps 
determined to remodel and recon- 
struct to such a degree as to make 
the building sufficiently modern, 
as required for living purposes, 
and at the same time keep within 
the spirit of the original structure. 

The surrounding ground is 
rolling in character, full of fine 
big trees, lakes, etc., which gave 
a natural and interesting setting 
for such a project. 

The architects’ problem, there- 
fore, was to take the house as 
found, use as much as possible 
of the old work, including wings 
which had been previously added 
to the original building, and try 
to accomplish the desired results, 
at the same time enlarging the 
building so as to make it of suffi- 
cient size to be rentable for this 
section of the country. 

The results shown in the illus- 
trations were obtained by using 
the original portion of the old 
house as the guide for the exten- 
sion of the roof lines, the changes 


jlong the front was built a 

brick terrace with a balus- 

trade and step lead.ng down 
to the lawn 


The entrance is in the rear. 

An arched portico pro- 

mounces the entrance and 
long dormers the roof 
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in the wings, new chimneys, terrace, entrance 
porch, etc., and in that way was obtained a 
finished building which entirely harmonizes 
with the surrounding country. 

The interiors were carried out in the same 
spirit as the exterior—all in the style of the 
18th Century Colonial farmhouse. 

The landscape work in the immediate vicin 
ity of the house materially assists in giving 
it a proper setting. This was executed under 
the direction of Mr. Paul R. Smith, land 
scape architect, of Boston, Mass. 


The Spirit of the Past 


In these last two examples the work of the 
architect was to preserve the feeling of the 
past and still serve the needs of the present 
—the first was a frankly remodeling piece of 
work—making quite a different house from 
the one that originally existed. In all three 
cases and in the Colonial restoration on pages 
40 and 41 the originals were a direct chal 
lenge to the sympathy and understanding of 
the architects—and in each case the results 
are eminently livable and satisfactory, 

It is almost an axiom that any archi 
tect can build a house, but 
not everyone can remodel and 
restore, because restoration places 
upon both the architect and the 
owner the singular heritage of 
the past. That is why remodeling 
and restoration are a pleasant by 
way of architecture—a path off 
the beaten track that can be taken 
leisurely and is abundant with 
possibilities. And because it is 
a leisurely process, it can be rec 
ommended in these days when 
domestic building has practically 
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ceased. 
Plan today to build or remodel 
tomorrow. The delay will have 


compensations: you will be able 
to study your subject longer and 
in more detail, and the house will 
consequently bring more satis 
faction. 


The big chimney and wing 
were added, following the 
lines of the original structure 
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WINTER 


Must Replace the Actual Blossoms; the Imagined Gardens, Whether Faint 


or Bright, Must be One’s Winter Consolation 


| | him who will de 
4 cia&re tnere is no 


that in i 


i 
ndscape whitened by 


now | point this man 
to the January scene ill 


i p rt ot our country 


not generally consid 
‘ red 


rently 
vith here 


to have beautv: a 
country 


there a 


rolling 
and 
ind sometimes 
cedar swamp. And 
1 ask him to look in 
early morning sunlight 
it the pale and delicate 
blue of the sky above 
these fields and woods; 
at the rich 
oak foliage, at the pale 
tans of the little ghost 
with ther 
leaves which are a rem 


vood lot 


browns of 


ly beeches 


iniscence: at the 
of trunk and bough, 
and at the bluish shad 
ows cast by these gray 
drawings upon the soft, 
deep whiteness of th 
ground An austerity 
lies in th 


grays 


of beauty 


pale, cold winter color pane gp 9° 4." 
“aris, a ne ie 
seen here; and when by of the arch, i 


chance the dark mass of aid to climb t 


a white pine or the 80° in Japan 
pointed tops of cedar 
groups come into the forefront of the picturt 


their rich hues are almost too startling for th« 
pallid yet lovely background 

The subject of the garden in winter is not 
a new on Long, long ago Addison put his 
delight in his winter garden into words of 
beauty. To the true gardener the very breath 
of life is in that essay Today Katherine ‘Ty 
nan in a charming lyric, The Winter Garden, 
sings the theme as only an Irish singer can. |! 
look out of window at my own bit of ground 
and am not only comforted, consoled, but stim 
ulated by all that others have written con- 
cerning gardens in winter. I begin to think of 
the value of winter to the gardener as well as to 
the garden. Now it is that the mind turns 
back upon itself Now thoughts of flowers 
must replace the actual flowers. The real gar 
dens, those imagined, whether faint or bright, 
must be one’s consolation now. And the very 
contrast between the real garden of a summer 
past and the fancied garden of a summer to 
come is, must be, a spur to better and more 
perfect following of the dear pursuit 


April Colors 


Days there are in April possessed of a blue 
and green splendor not surpassed by those of 
June, These are the days when the very glass 
in one’s window seems more crystalline for the 
glories seen though it. Such greens, such delli- 


cate shadows of trees upon turf, blurred just a 
bit by the soft outlines of bud along bough 
And then across the glory of this newest, earli- 


MRS. 


FRANCIS KING 








est grass, tight bouquets of color, long, loose 
garlands of color, crocuses flung down upon the 
brown earth, rimming the green as with enamel. 
Who among living writers can paint the Spring 
with so incomparable a brush as Mrs. Hum- 


phry Ward? “They left the garden and wan- 
dered through some rocky fields on the side of 
the fell, till they came to one where Linnzus 
or any other pious soul might well have gone 
upon his knees for joy. Some loving hand had 
planted it with daffodils—the wild Lent Lily 
of the district though not now very plentiful 
about the actual lakes. And the daffodils had 
come back rejoicing to their kingdom and made 
it their own again. They ran in lines and 
floods, in troops and skirmishers all through 
the silky grass and round the trunks of the old 
knotted oaks that hung as though by one foot 
from the emerging rocks and screes. Above, 
the bloom of the wild cherries made a wavering 
screen of silver between the daffodils and the 
May sky; amid the blossoms the golden-green 
of the oaks struck a strong, riotous note; and 
far below, at their feet, the lake lay blue with 
all the sky within it, and the softness of the 
larch-woods on its banks.” 


The time is the twenty- 
third of March A 
robin has come—a song 
sparrow has been heard 
—we wander to the 
south boundary of our 
two acres in search of 
snowdrops. And here, 
on a little slope where 
the garland thorn and 
the red cedar grow to 
a height of some twelve 
feet, is a little but de- 
licious spectacle of 
spring  snowdrops, 
white bells ringing in 
the spring wind, and 
down the tiny hillside, 
the delicate lavender oi 
Crocus Tommasinianus 
running here and there 
among the snowdrops. 
How I have longed to 
see the flora of the Al- 
pine meadows—to see 
the crocus fields of the 
Alpine slopes. Flem- 
well’s lovely pictures as 
well as many pens be- 
side his have given me 
this desire. Yet in that 
absurdly wild imagina- 
tion which I fear is 
mine I see a hint of 
these longed-for sights 
as I gaze now upon my 
white and palest violet 
flowers of March. Did not these snowdrops 
a week ago raise their buds and green leaves 
through a sheet of ice? Is not the effect of 
little tree and little flower so scaled as to sug- 
gest a much larger and more important picture ? 
The least animate object coming into it dis- 
turbs that scale, of course—just as they say 
a robin perching upon the miniature Matter- 
horn ruins so tragically the effect of the re- 
nowned rock-garden of Sir Frank Crisp at 
Friar Park, his place upon the Thames. 


Viburnum Car- 
lesii is one of the 
best among the 
less known flow 
ering shrubs 


The Year’s Renaissance 


And here before Spring has fairly opened I 
begin planning for another year. “On this 
earth,” says Margaret Symonds in that rare 
book of hers, Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm, 
‘fone season is usually spent in looking for 
signs of the next.” More planting of the 
crocus is needed here, to give an even more 
natural-looking picture, a little cross-current, 
so to say, of the lavender; and the introduction 
perhaps of loose groups of Jris reticulata for 
the sake of its green spears alone as the snow- 
drops and this species of crocus bloom much 
earlier than the iris. - A few feet away from my 
Alpine valley the iris leaves are in plenty and 
a more determined plant I never hope to see. 
Its green leaves have pierced as with needle 
points thick, wet masses of last year’s fallen 
leaves, and as the irises are here in rounding 
groups the effect is of brown pincushions 
studded with green pins. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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INSIDE the HOUSE WITH the 


A Beacon Hill Residence, the Home of Halstead Lindsey, Esq., which 
Departs from the Bostonese by Being Spanish 


RONTING the winding 

course of the Charles River, 
just back of Beacon Hill, away 
from the confusion of Boston 
town, has been erected a semi- 
circular group of post-Colonial 
houses which open on to a wide 
court. These were designed by 
Coolidge & Carson of Boston, 
and replace an ugly brick gas- 
ometer that stood years ago di- 
viding the gardens of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and James T. 
Field, that of the latter being 
still retained as a playground 
for the children of West Hill 
Place. 

Notable among the group is 
the Halstead Lindsey House, 
which fronts the river, with its 
exterior of irregular dark red 
and black bricks laid in black 
mortar, and its trim of white 
marble with keyed lintels intro- 
duced on the entrance floor. 
Especially unique is the double 
doorway, painted a Colonial 
green in harmony with the color 
scheme of the exterior and show- 
ing twin ring knockers. A 
wrought iron transom tops the 
doorway, and an over-decoration 
has been worked out in the 
leaded glass balcony above. 

The front door gives into a 
vestibule where a stairway with 
iron balusters and rail winds to 
the entrance floor and on to the 
stories above. Here, the Co- 
lonial idea has been evolved 





The music room corner of the salon is 

made unusual by the pieces of Spanish 

fabric that have been used for piano and 
radiator covers 


The living room corner contains a mix- 

ture of antique and modern pieces with 

a Spanish cope used on the farther wall 
for a hanging 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


There is one big room which, in 
reality, is four rooms. You are 
looking at the library corner. The 
balcony is quite an unexpected detail 


GREEN 
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DOOR 


through the use of spatter work 
in staircase and risers with plain 
dark tread. Midway, this is 
lighted by a fascinating wrought 
iron and glass window in tiny 
leaf motif. 

An unusual interior is ob- 
tained through the elimination 
of wall paper and hard wood 
floors, for both rooms and hall- 
ways on the lower floor show 
octagonal tiles dark in coloring, 
laid in black mortar and re- 
peated in the tiling around the 
fireplace. The rough plaster 
walls are a soft gray in tone, 
for every room is finished in 
rough plaster, delicately tinted 
to meet the color note of the fur 
nishing and to relieve what 
would otherwise have been a 
bare white surface. 

The small hallway with 
arched doors on either side con- 
nects the two rooms that form 
the main floor. Here the larg- 
est one, which lies at the left, is 
45’ in length by 30’ wide, and 
has been so carefully divided 
into four rooms, that they most 
appropriately blend into one, so 
successful is the decoration. 

The door, in harmony with 

the trim, is a sin- 
gle plain piece of 
wood soft rose pink 
in coloring, and 
was imported di- 
rectly from British 
(Continued on 
page 54) 


Midway, the stairs 

are lighted by a 

wrought iron and 
glass window 











SMALL 








S) IME. time ago there crept into our vernacular an 
wJ idiom that represented everything rural, gauche 
ind petty-minded. It was a vivid epithet of scorn 

worthy product of American as she is spoke—and 
you used it casually or with disgust. You said that 


stull 
musing picture, this “small 


uch-and-such was mall town 


It conjured up n 


town stuff yokels chewing hay straws, over-bun 
died commuters, a one-man police force, fearfully 
God-ftearing Sundays, and baby coaches. Jokes on 
mall town life kept the comedians supplied with 
their tools of trade and gave cartoonists a reason for 
existence 

One had to apologize for living in a small town. 


The man who lived in the cin 
vho lived in the 


always telling vou that the air was 


had a reason for doing so, but the man 
ilwavs He was 
better or the nights quieter or that 
it was the only place to bring up children 

Yes, indeed, before the lordl) 
littl 


mall town had to have an excuse 


pride of cities the small town was of 


account 


— N came the war 
(by the way, have you noticed how that phrase 
war” creeps into everything you read or think or do? 
iw the beginning of a new dispensation 
later—but it Heaven be praised!) 
Then came the war 


Then came the 
August, 1914, 
It came to us three years 
cume 


We forgot that there was any such thing as the rural, the provincial or 
the gauche. We were too busy getting together and hurrying into the 
crap to make comparisons Today, after a year and a half of it, we 
“small town stuff” is the right stuff, and that it is 
For it is in the small towns of America that a big part 
of the war is b ing won It is there that the home fires are kept burn- 
ing, casualties are being sustained without a whimper, the loop holes 
of extravagance being plugged and the conservation of food carried on 
ilmost ascetically 


begin to see that the 
making good 


N the cities we are accustomed to the ferment of patriotism. As 

someone said of New York, it has gone drunk on the war. But in 
the small town you see the grim determination of people whose shoulders 
are squared to a heavy burden. To them come little or none of the 
refreshing ardor of parades or the enkindling movement of people in 
masses, such as you see in the city. You can’t bump against Pershing 
French Foreign 
Legionaires do not saunter down its 
main street There are no chic, uni 
formed women ambulance drivers or col 
orful Kilties or dashing Bersaglieri. No, 
the small town has to do its bit without 
brass band accompaniment. But it is do 
ing it just the same, with an optimism — 
that creates confidence 

Walk down the side streets of an) 
«mall town and read the mute evidence 
Here a service flag with its stars: about 
it Liberty bond stickers and a Red Cross 
poster and a card that says the people 
in that house are buving War Savings 
Stamps. These small town folk don’t 
mind if the stickers do mess up the front 
parlor window—their have gone, 
and the little home stands back of them 
hody and soul 


veterans in its shops 


by Po-Chiii 


Whaley of the poem 
t of that emp 


disease, 


From the secret eggs 
boys The 

flit they now? 
Go to the small town church of a Sun . The 
day night. The preacher prepares a real, 
old-fashioned fire and brimstone Hell for 
the Hun. He doesn’t dawdle with any 
new-fangled, pussy-footed pacifism. He 
calls the rape of Belgium rape, and the 
bombing of hospitals murder, and the 
words on his decalogue are writ too plain 
for him to mistake the punishment that 


bough. 


TOWN 


THE OLD MAN in HIS GARDEN 


DURING an ILLNESS 


d to English verse from the literal translation by Arthur 
who flourished in China, the great 
s poets, A.D. 772-846 


Sick, sick at heart, with body stricken by long 


I feel the processional days and nights go by 
The shadows lengthen behind the cedar trees, 
Upon pale flowers autumnal dew sinks heavily, 
but far, far too soon! 
fly-catcher’s young | 


\lready outgrown his hidden drugged cocoon 
cicada trills, trills, trills in the dragging 


The Seasons from Nature’s course cannot depart, 
All things must on, nor can for one moment hold, 
Only the aged sick man’s innermost heart ’ 
Deep down a hes, aches, aches as ever of old 
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is coming to the men who commit these crimes. 

And the small town girls,—who stroll home with 
them after service? They go home together, where 
two years ago a lad walked laughing by their side. 
This is going to make a difference in the years to 
come, a great difference. 

Watch the faces at the front door of a small town 
house when the postman walks up the drive. Even 
in times of peace a letter was an added pleasure to 
the day. Now there is only one kind of letter they 
want, and when it comes it goes from hand tg hand, 
from house to house. The men in the front line 
trenches speak to their reserves back home,—and the 
reserves bake less white flour in the loaf because of 
them, and till the garden more carefully and find new ways to save a 
quarter for a stamp. ’ 

The day will come, of course, when the small town fathers call a 
meeting to prepare a reception for the handful of returning boys. And 
the houses will hang out their bunting and their queer, old, out-of-date 
flags, and there will be a parade and smokes all around and speeches 
that the poor heroes will be obliged to listen to. 

In time, a monument will go up in the cemetery to the memory of 
the boys who didn’t come back, and for a day or so old wounds will 
re-open and widows feel the raw edge of grief again. 

Then life will go on,—and a new generation of men will say that 
they prefer the small town to live in because the air is purer and the 
nights quieter and it’s the only place to bring up children. 


UT there is more reason than that. And the reason you cannot 

touch with the hand or see with the eye, and you can scarcely put 
it into words. The nearest you can come to it is to compare the small 
town to a mother who watches over her children. 

In the city the individual loses identity in the mob. In the small 
town his identity is preserved. You think of cities in terms of buildings, 
the small town in terms of human beings. One man’s joy is every man’s 
joy in the small town, but in the city you climb up over other men’s 
bodies. The rule of “Live and let live” is carried out pretty consistently 
in the small town; in the city it is a fight to the finish. You share your 
life in the small town; in the city you live it alone. Finally, sacrifices 
are legislated out of the mob in the city; in the small town they are 
given from the heart. 

The going forth of the small town’s sons to war was a going forth of 
individuals. Their support and the maintenance of national ideals there 

is the result of individual effort. It can 
: be counted. It can be set down in figures 
that the human mind grasps. 


T is this direct contact with realities 

that makes life in the small town so 
full of compensation. “The gift is to the 
giver, and comes back mos* to him.” 

And because it has given so nobly, it 
will receive nobly. It will be a better 
town to live in because of the men and 
boys it sent gladly to the cause. Its ways 
will be pleasant, because of the women 
who sacrifice without stint. Its nights 
will be sweeter and more full of peace.be- 
,cause of nights that knew no peace nor 
consolation. . A new. light shall shine in 
the face of its people because of the dark 
ness that lies on them now. 


have hatched,—where 


sured according to its capacity for sacri 
fice. But, in return, for every void 
eventually comes abundant fullness. 

These are intangible things; you can 
not measure them by the rule of thumb, 
but they dre exactly what makes life 
more satisfying in one place than in an- 
other. They are the ingredients of the 
real “‘small town. stuff.” 


RoBERT NICHOLS 


Life—even the life of a town— is mea- 
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A TOUCH of ITALY in NEW YORK 


Giuen the setting, the architect and the means, one can recreate 
in our American environment even the most subtle spirit of 
Italian architecture. The foundation of the study here is a strip 
of lawn and red bricked terrace. An arched loggia opens on 
this, and above it the end of the house wing covered in pink 
plaster stucco with stone trim and wrought iron balcony, and 


* 


roofed in red Spanish tile. The fountain, the Italian marble 
benches, the bow window and the shadows cast by the broad 
eaves over the facade have caught and held the Italian feeling suc- 
cessfully. A view looking out from the loggia, on page 10, shows 
the setting of th:s glimpse which is on the estate of J. C. Baldwin, 
Jr., Esq., at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Benjamin Wistar Morris, architect 
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i vhat ociatior l th 
That dow ‘ 
Her me the sii 
lett, Steele, Swift, Horace Wal 
1 ind othe of the monde 
air re the da wh 
Chels till a village « 
} lAth Centur poastin ol 
kk nel } a t ete 7. 
the one hand and Cremorne 
Gardens on the othe Her 
the manor Henry VIII 
had nivel tt (Catherin Part 
when Chelsea was completely 
iral; in Walpole’s time it wa 
just beginning to be truly 
suburban, while now it is so Lhove 
integral a part of London that om andi 
The ork 
it might long ago have had its th 
identity swallowed up but for ate 
the perpetuation of its literary politan 
artistic and historical atmo 
phere by Carlyle and his circ] 
and by Whistler and his 
he fifteen years from 1750 to 1765 com 


pri ed the period of old Chelsea’s social hey 


day iftermath was not without its 


though 


though the 


distinctly brilliant somewhat irascibl 


flashes These were vears demanding fin 
things for the fashionables Hor ct Walpol 
and others had stirred up the passion for 
chinaware and the English porcelain and pot 
tery manufacturers were kept busv not only t 
supply the demandl it to meet ti exacting 
quality of that demand, which called for per 
fection in fabrignue With th mind it 1 
not at all strange that some enterp! potter 
with a provident eve to business shoul] hav 


decided on est iblishing 
Chelsea 


‘a porcelain ractory at 


Just when this venture was estab 


lished, History has neglected to disclose, but it 
must have been somewhere around 1740. We 
do know definitely, however, that the Chelsea 
porcelain works were already celebrated for 
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From 


old 
in Chelsea 
porcelain, an excellent ex- 
ample of the animal fig- 
the 
Collection 


Tlouse & Garden 


Chelsea 
figurine 


porcelain 
bottle-vase 


from the collection 
of M rs E mma 
Hodge 


of OLD CHELSEA 


their wares in the year 1745. 

Some students of keram‘cs 
believe a very early date should 
be to Chelsea 
ductions. It is even possible 
that porcelain was being made 
in the village as early as 1682, 
the year in which was begun 
the old hospital for invalid 
soldiers, designed by Sir Chris 
topher Wren. Of course, as 
Oriental porcelain had _ been 
introduced into England some 
fifty years before that—1631, 
to be exact—it is likely enough 
that works for the purpose of 
imitating it were established 
in Chelsea. Horace Walpole 
made note of very early “speci- 
mens of Chelsea blue and 
white.” Perhaps these were 
the sort of crude porcelain 
which Dr. Martin Lister re 
ferred to in an account of 
his visit to France in 1695, 
wherein he mentions the superiority of the 
‘“Potterie of St. Clou’’ over the “gomroon ware”’ 
of England, although he observes that the En 
glish were “better masters of the art of paint 
ing than the Chineses,” a statement that might 
have applied to Chelsea porcelains of the gom- 
roon, or imitation-oriental genre, productions 
perhaps antedating the native English develop 
ment in decoration. 

he French manufacturers of 1745 had be 
concerned at the strides taken by the 
English potters and they petitioned accordingly 
for the privilege of establishing a soft porce- 
lain factory at Vincennes, complaining of the 
competition of English wares of Chelsea. Such 
early porcelains extant and ascribed to a period 
co-eval with that of the porcelain of St. Cloud 
exhibit a clumsiness and lack of finish. Al- 
ready the village of Chelsea had become well- 
known in the industrial world through its 
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glass manufactory estab- 
lished there by Venetian 
glass - workers under the 
patronage of the Duke of 
Buckingham, 1676. It may 
be that the Chelsea pottery 
was evolved as an outcome 
this experiment. 


porcelain had become so 
great that the demand was 
far in excess of the supply 
and the prices soared a 

cordingly. In 1765 con 

temporary references inform 
us that the china of Chelsea 
vas in such repute “as to 
be sold by auction, and as a 
set was purchased as soon 
as baked,” dealers were sur 

rounding the doors for that 


Oriental Influences 

The early bits of Chelsea 
ere, almost entirely, copies 
f Oriental wares and main 
decorated with Chinese 
lesigns. Queen Anne does 
ot appear to have bothered 
her head particularly about 
th Chels« a por elain Che 
Hanoverian Georges paid 
more attention to it. 
Porcelain was too inti- 
mately connected with the 
table in their minds to 
escape royal patronage. 
George II especially en- 
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Royal Collections 

Watkin’s “Life of (Queen 
Charlotte’ writes: ‘There 
are several rooms in Buck- 
ingham Palace full of 
curiosities and_ valuable 
movables, but not ranged 
in proper order. Among 
other things, I beheld with 
admiration a complete ser 
vice of Chelsea china, rich 
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had earl borr .d and Hodge Collection. Such Collection. Careful yond expression. I reall) 
aGea4rt) orrowed = am tidbits were popular workmanship is shown never saw any Dresden near 


taken from France the art 
of porcelain-making and 
had initiated his several 
hundred princes in the mys- 


so fine. Her Majesty made 
a present of this choice col 
lection to the duke, her 
brother, a present worthy of 
so great a prince.” Indeed, 
Horace W alpole, in writing 


teries of its allurements 
Naturally, the Hanoverians 





were interested and George Bel yt Chelsea plate naam plates, such as to Sir Horace Mann in 
II had everything from with urn device and ao BF OUPCE Reve, 1763, had id: “J sav 
mi d 2] t W rk > | gl wreat h borde r Gilt wads brought high p rices O95, Mat sal sa\ 
nodeis tO workmen Drought used sparingly on these . even in Walpole’s day yesterday a magnificent ser 


over in the hope of rivaling 
the wares of Sevres and of 
Dresden. The Duke of 
Cumberland took interest in 
the Chelsea factory and made 
it an annual allowance. 
Soon the fame of Chelsea 


vice of Chelsea china, which 
the king and queen are 
sending to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg There are 
dishes and plates without 
number, an epergne, can 
(Continued on page 62) 






It is said that collectors snapped up 
these plates at the very kiln’s mouth 





Figure pieces began to appear about Even Chelsea has traces of Rococco in- This Chelsea porcelain figurine and its 
1750. They were influenced by both fluence, as can be witnessed by this plate, companion piece were modeled by Lewis 
the Dresden and French figurines from the Metropolitan Collection Francois Roubillac 
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Off the end of the music room wing—you see 
is an arched gate that 
lets out on to the bottom of the luwn shown 
thove. The path here skirts a low wall banked 
with boxwood and leads up broad stairs to an 
other level where, set in a grass plot, lies the 
Oil jars have been effectivel) 
used for accent points and their ruddy tone 
mingles well with the pink of the walls and 
the green stretches of pathside grass and clipped 
0x. Beyond, the trees are silhouetted sharpl 
against the sky 


this room on page 35 
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Italy of the 14th Century—that pivot of 
the medieval cycle—is perpetuated in this 
chamber. The walls are of old gray plas 
ter, against which are hung curtains of 
deep coral damask with a heavy fringed 
valance. The bed is an antique, a 14th 
Century piece, in walnut and polychrome 
A richly figured damask cover with a deep 
fringe mainta.ns the dignity of the bed. 
The little bedside chair, also a 14th Cen- 
tury antique, has a seat pad tied on with 
tasseled cords—a quaint device. Orientals 
are used on the floor 


On the other side of the chamber shown 
above is a wide fireplace with a carved 
mantel. A tryptic and a pair of fine old 
K’ang-Hsi beakers in coral ornamentation 
are used for mantel decoration. The doors 
are solid oak fitted into the openings with- 
out wood trim. The ceiling is arched and 
in that rough plaster one finds universal in 
Italy, its rough texture giving it rich values 
and a variety of light and shade that is 
pleasing in such a room. John Hutaff, 
decorator 


{nother Italian chamber boasts a little 
14th Century bed raised, as was the custom 
of the day, on a platform. A pair of old 
commodes make bedside tables. Behind is 
a Flemish tapestry that is in perfect char- 
acter with tke rough plastered walls. A 
coverlet of velvet bound with heavy 
fringed galloon is thrown over the bed and 
the foot-board. A stool is covered in the 
same material. One object typical of the 
14th Century chamber, oddly enough, 
seems lacking —some_ religious symbol. 
John Hutaff, decorator 
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NOTES on the HANGING of TAPESTRIES 


Their Place in the Decorative 















































Scheme 
I. DELANY SMITH 


a color value, pictorial interest and air 
of richness few objects that go into the 
decoration of a room can compare with a tapes- 
try. But none of these can be fully appreciated 
nor can they fully serve their part in a deco- 
rative scheme unless the tapestry is hung right. 
And in the hanging two main points must be 
considered—decorative value and mechanics. 

Tapestries were originally used as arras, or 
portieres at the doors of feudal castles. Their 
weight and texture served to cut off drafts and 
gave the semblance of privacy to rooms. Again, 
they were used for wall decorations, the pur- 
pose in which we find them today. 


The Modern Use of Tapestry 

As a decoration they can completely “make” 
a room, although their setting and general en- 
vironment should be such that they do not 
dominate it to the exclusion of other furnish- 
ings. A good tapestry warrants a good place 
on the walls where its colors, figures and rich 
texture can be fully appreciated. Nothing is 
more effective as a background to bring out 
the coloring of antique furniture, and they can 
be used with practically any type of furniture 
from the Tudor to the present, save, of course, 
Adam rooms with the character of which they 
would be unsuited. 

A small piece of pictorial tapestry should 
never be crowded into a small opening. Only 
when it is so hung as to show the entire design 
does it play its role fully in the decorative 
scheme of a room. 

While tapestries have generally been adopted 
for the drawing room, they are just as con- 
sistent for hall use, especially if there chances 
to be a large space on the stair wall where one 
can hang an unusual piece. Caen stone walls 
and marble floors in a large hall require the 
dignity of a Renaissance tapestry showing 


In a hall of large proportions where 
the ceilings are high and the paneling 
dignified or in a caen stone hallway 
that lacks the softness of textiles, a 
tapestry will give warmth and color 
The hall above, for example, would 
be frigidly dignified without the 
Flemish tapestry hung between the 
loors and the tapestry covered settee 
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Tapestries can be used as panels 
on either side the fireplace pro- 
vided, of course, that the fireplace 
warrants such a treatment The 
mantel in the drawing room above 
is carved marble surmounted by 
an overmantel of well-propor- 
tioned wood paneling 


heroic figures, for the type must corre- 
spond with its surroundings in order to 
give artistic results. 
How to Hang Tapestries 

The ideal manner of hanging tapes- 
tries is to let them be suspended loose 
and free, with occasional slight folds. 
But this is not always feasible since the 
place for the tapestry may be an exact 
space—say in a panel on either side of a 
fireplace—in which instance they have to 
be stretched flat. This stretching has 
ample precedent since even Grinling 
Gibbons was responsible for wood panels 
in which to stretch tapestries—whether 
hung loose or stretched in a frame, the 
actual fabric of the tapestry should not 
be attached. A band of stiff webbing 
with rings sewed on at intervals should 
be attached to the tapestry, and the whole 
suspended from hooks. Or, if one in- 
sists on a flat tapestry the webbing can 
be fastened to a flat board and the board 
hooked into place. 

As a final note on the mechanics of 
tapestry handling, remember that a tapes- 
try should never be folded. It should be 
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As a contrast in treatment study 
the picture below. The setting 
does not justify the dignity that 
an expensive or even inexpensive 
tapestry would give. Instead 
there is used an old damask cope, 
rich in color and delicate in fabric 
an ample decoration 


rolled on a long round stick when put 
away. 


For Halls, Walls and Parels 


The three illustrations here show tapes- 
tries hung to the best advantage. In the 
first—the high ceilinged hallway—the 
tapestry covers a multitude of architec- 
tural sins in that it fills an awkward 
space between two paneled doors. With- 
out it the hall would appear colorless. 
Although the space does not fit it ex- 
actly the treatment is justified because, in 
this instance, the tapestry is the domi- 
nant object. 

The second shows an old Flemish tap- 
estry covering the better part of a side 
wall and acting as background to an. 
antique refectory table. ‘Tapestry of this 
value should not be hidden behind an 
array of furniture; its display value must 
be considered. 

As panels on either side an ornate fire- 
place—which is the treatment in the third 
illustration—the tapestries are pleasingly 
successful. They give balance, color and 
richness to a group that in itself is of 
high merit. 
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The living room goes 
back to the 17th Cen- 
tury, the paneling and 
half timber work hav- 
ing been removed from 
a house of that period 
in East Anglia. The 
walls are old plaster 
with pargeting. Suit- 
able furniture was se- 
lected—some for com- 
fort and one or two 
bits to carry out the 
atmosphere of the peri- 
od. Schmitt Brothers, 
decorators 
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It is called “Nonesuch House” and the name well fits it. The long, 

low roof line and the rambling character of the plan fills you with a 

sense of old world ‘comfort such as you get in some of the beautiful 
English estates 


A bit of the 18th Century, in its most This detail of the exterior shows the 

distinguished mood, is the dining room uneven quality of the brick and the 

with the painted Chinese paper. The unusual disposition of the casements 
furniture is old Sheraton that give the facade character 
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COURTLANDT D. BARNES, Esq. 
MANHASSET, L. I. 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, Architects 
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1 rare example of 

Ecuadorian Indian rag 

mat, of late 17th Cen- 
tury make 


MAT 


Because It[Is Useful As Well As Decorative and Because Its Price 
Is Reasonable It Enjoys a Growing Revival 


FTSUHIS vear, more than ever before, we hav 
come to realize the necessity of devoting 
all our energies to 


conservation In adopting 


requirements to help out in the war, let us not 


forget to study economy in house furnishing 


grounds to the 
food crops but are forgetful that 
mies practiced inside the 


We give up our planting of 
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not the least of which is how 


The flower pattern is very popu- 
lar in hooked rugs 


W. G. WOODS 


we can furnish our rooms economically with 
out dwarfing the decorative scheme. One of 
the most sensible developments along this line 
is the use of the simple rag mat. Old-fash- 


ioned, sometimes homely, it can be used to 
harmonize with even French, Spanish and 
Italian furniture [his is a fact—although 
few of us may realize it. 


At the present time old chintzes are being 
greatly sought after to be used for decorative 
effects Chey have such a subdued or else a 


in all-over flower design on a 
black ground 


brilliant coloring that it is often a difficult 
matter to find rugs that harmonize with them. 
Chis difficulty can readily be overcome by 
using hooked rugs. Imagine a small bedroom, 
the furniture painted black with gaily painted 
flowers, walls of blue, bed-spread of rose, with 
curtains of chintz showing brilliantly blue 
stripes. For such a room the floor should be 
painted black to match the furniture. What 
could be more appropriate or harmonious for 
a covering than the hooked rug, worked out 


























A checker board rug with flower 
center and black border 





Between this scroll design of New 
patterns of French fabrics there is 


England make and the 
a discernable likeness 


There is almost a Chinese feel- 
ing in this old hooked rug 
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Softness of tone would make 
this suitable for a bedroom 


in rose on a blue background? 
The value of this simple, home- 
made product must of necessity de- 
pend upon many things. First of 
all, are the primary factors—artistic 
designs and coloring. In connection 
with these, quality should be taken 
into consideration and the rug chosen 





BUYING NOW for the 


for firmness, closeness of weave, weight or 
thickness, all four of which are points pro- 
claiming its superiority. 

Scarcely one out of a hundred people realize 
that the common hooked rug will harmonize 
with French furnishing. Considering its sur- 
roundings, New England farm life of a cen- 
tury ago seems hardly to have been in sym- 
pathy with the sort of environment that would 
produce the French mode of living, more espe- 
cially the Louis XV mode. But it did. 

Careful study will show that scrolls and 
shells were popular in the designs during this 
regime, and the French also were fond of col- 
ors as brilliant and gorgeous as were found in 
their brocades. On examining the home-made 


products of New England one is surprised to 





Because of its broken border this rug with brilliant 
cockatoos is an unusual example 
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Blue predominates in this 
Oriental design imitation 


find that much the same sort of 
scroll, often with a Rococo feeling, 
and gaily colored flowers emblematic 
of the French brocades of that period 
are introduced. In the drawing in of 
calla lilies, poppies or daisies, each 
one of which has a great variety of 
(Continued on page 56) 


FUTURE HOUSE 


A Footnote On Conservation In City Apartments As It Was 


‘CS a is 
the smart thing now- 
adays.” 

That is how the renting 
agent replies when you de- 
spair at the absurdities of 
rooms he shows you. That 
also is the enigma set before 
the decorator. We must leave 
free spaces, keep to plain 
tones and “attic” every un- 
necessary piece of furniture. 

So many people are just 
biding their time now; furni- 
ture is bought with a view 
toward the future house. In 
this apartment, then, we find 
the wvis-d-vis of every fire 
place—the long refectory 
table and the comfortable 
lounge. This lounge has the 
left end on a ratchet to let 
down, so that an extra war- 
rior can be stowed away. For 
who is not offering hospitali- 
ty to some soldier or sailor? 
And it is the war brides who 
are clamoring for hints on 
flat furnishing. 

As the exposure is north, 
the walls are a soft sea green. 
At the windows, chiffon cur- 


Tried In a War Bride's Living Room 





When Johnnie comes marching home the war bride will move from her flat 


into a house 


Hence the fireplace table and couch. Agnes F. Wright, decorator 


tains of American Beauty 
color—thin and not too in- 
tense. Two deep ruffles, 


picoted on with a picot edge, 
give weight so that they hang 
with a-soft richness. Over 
these are curtains of deep 
American Beauty velvet. 

The lounge is upholstered 
in velvet and has a cushion 
of brilliant Jaqueminot taf- 
feta covered with téte de 
negre chiffon. It repeats the 
colors of the lampshade and 
the lamp base which is Ital- 
ian glazed pottery, almost 
black in color. ‘The wrought 
iron lamp was toned up with 
dull silver, and the vellum 
shade is a tone of green 
darker than the walls, with 
black and Jacqueminot deco- 
rations. 

The old Italian desk is 
walnut and so is the table, 
which is covered with a strip 
of dark filet. In the fore- 
ground a “Polly With a 
Past” chair, in heavy plain 
satin American . Beauty 
several shades lighter than 
the velvet. 
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wre caneled and painted, a lighter shade In the library the arch'tectural background is English oak with 

mold ng Embroidered Japanese screen carved moldings. Set in bookcases are on either side the fireplace. A 

1 portrait serves for an overmantel decora stone mantel of delicate design forms the focal point of the room 

and nces preserve the light tone which the Around the hearth are grouped comfortable couches and deep chairs 
ills give the room in a brilliant chintz 
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(Left) Looking west along the terrace The house is in the dignified Georgian 
shows the front facade with the balance style, built of local granite with limestone 
porches and over-entrance baicony trimmings and slate roof 





(Right) The master’s study is finished in 
gum wood, a simple room, providing mascu- 


line comforts The mirror doors of the 
cupboard give an added interest to this 
interior 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
EUGENE MEYER, Jr., Esq. 


MT. KISCO, N. Y. 





CHARLES A. PLATT, Architect 








WHITE BATHROOM 


that Room in Which Every Housewife 
DD hf // ; {7 Son S ivvr '10Nn to Help Hler 


and 





MILDRED GAPEN BOWEN 
| use W (ent store, are used temporarily and dis 
| her ure that 11 rded each new, thoroughly good piece is 
‘ to the whole 
) Use the Best Fitments 
hite fitments now obtainable art 
i ol ign ra vhite enameled with a 
Hd nan } | finish [hese are rust proof and prat 
\ 1 4 1] hip proof The tumblers, removable 
{ ter , dish nd gl shelves which accom 
porce j y iV tl ire ire all of opaque white glass, 
to it ! ! qd are very attractive It is unnecessary to 
n n remind } housewife that it will not do to 
th t I hang damp towel or wash cloth on a steel 
In urmmet | j I ol I hook tl enameled surface of which has been 
house | ntet t] one door chipped \ brass base obviates this danger 
to the left « "| in the newest fitments and a series of thorough 
Ever od } | <periments has provided a smooth, enameled 
n the bathroon urface easily cleaned by soap and water and 
\ new! ad housewil not lol o r that “dean’’ of cleansers never found in pa k 
marked | wa given thirt cl I on my re form—elbow greas¢ White fixtures are, 
irthday, and I spent every cent of it on thing r course, the most sanitary of bathroom fur 
for the bathroon 
Not a diff tt ht ventul n 
good equipment t ced of hou 
hold commodit H I l¢ Dat! 
room artic! re a luxurik econon Ch 
upkeep | llowed the o cost 
Ry ally ‘ \ 4 ‘ ] ) ’ ’ 
break ends, rust ti ‘ es d 
its first trim tinisl 
Many women, who do not OSitlol 
to outht throon mp!) ly in the best of 
the new white fixtur nu on riick il 
time, collecting the ent et much 3 the 
have completed a dresser set of fine toilet art 
cles In th the cost of th lelightfu 
| iraphernali do not | ’ Vv OF 
tinne iInexpen ive rticl cl t thy 








Fired lettering in pink, 
bi ue. WU hite or green ha 
been emblazoned on the 
a bathroom bottle The 
shelf opal glass with 
white enamel brass brack 
“ — ets and rail 
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1 white enameled bath 
| room cab.net provides two 
i mall drawers at top, 
i tS helve for the weekly 
A supply of linen and a bin 
Sd. for soiled linen. Without 
hand decorations, $15.50 
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COLOR 
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Sea eer 
Pale canary cretonne with green 


stripes and pink, blue and laven 
der flowers is used for curtains 


rad.ator hood and stool cushion 


nishings, as every dot or spot of soil is self 
charted for removal. The articles selected lor 
illustration are also the newest in design, the 
most improved, and the most popular of all 
white bathroom items. 


The Color Code 


‘None but the guest deserves the fairest ot 
household linens” might be a household dix 
tum. Because of its kindliness it will no 
doubt hold water until the end of time. What 
housewife, also, does not delight in directing 
a guest to a well-ordered bathroom, one in 
which good judgment shows to advantage with 
good taste r 

A true perspective on the average family 
baikroom, however, with its neat little group 
of “show” towels and its other little groups 
of the bread-and-butter variety, nowhere near 
so neat, should compel a broad smile. 

After all, why not invest a reasonable sum 
in the artistic development of the family and 
bring things nearer to a level. 

One mother, with ideas of her own about 
saving mother-tongue, has settled the matter 
in her particular household by adopting a color 
code in the bathroom. Fortunately for all no 
member of this group is color blind,—unless 
wilfully so. Between Father and five year old 
John, every tint has been requisitioned for 
stripes and patterns on towels, wash cloth, and 
bath mats. In order: Father has lavender, 
Mother, green; the two older girls, blue and 
yellow; the littlest girl, pink; and the afore 
mentioned John, navy blue or Turkey red 
Each individual has a stock of four bath towels, 
six hand towels, and six wash cloths. Emer 
gency supplies and guest towels, face towels, 
and wash cloths are all pure white, and of 
extra fine quality, practically undecorated. The 
two older girls have added effective monograms 
to their quota of linens, although this is un 
necessary for identification. 

The linen marts of the world have 
searched for the colorful linens illustrated. 
They give evidence of the strong hold of stripes 


bet n 
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The color code is made possible by these broad striped towels and 
The monogram at the 


wash cloths in five regular bathroom colors 
left worked in French knots and by 


bathroom linens. ‘These 
contrast, by the rules of interior decoration, 
with the figured cretonne curtaining, bath 
stool cushion, and radiator dust hood. 


in the modes of 


Cretonne in the Bathroom 


Che little sketch in the upper corner of 
page 30 shows the suc essful use of cretonne 
in the bathroom. It is as cheery as the tinkle 
of a cool shower on a hot summer’s day. 
The radiator hood protects the ceiling in 
winter from the dust of rising heat, while 
the cushion takes away that ever surprising 
chill of enamel surfaces. The roller shade 
is made of Indian head linen with a scallop 
of embroidery for border. 

In any bathroom there should be a cab 
inet or chest of drawers. ‘Two types are 
shown here. The white enameled cabinet on 
page 30 has two small drawers partitioned 
for such utilities as buttonhooks, files, and 
sticks. The opening below these 
forms a_ temporary 
table on which to place 
the weekly supply of 
bathroom linens before 
depositing them neatly on 
divided shelves. Below 
bin of roomy pro- 
portions, for soiled bath- 
room linens 

The other cabinet, 
which is at the bottom of 
this page has two draw- 
ers at the top divided in- 
to compartments for such 
extra toilet articles. The 
first large drawer is given 
over to hand towels and 
wash cloths; the second 
to Lath and guest towels. 


orange 


Is a 


SRAN 


ARAL SPREE ARTI RE 


The Variety of Towels 


Of towels and wash 
cloths quite a variety is 
illustrated. In one group 
the possibility of making 
a color code is explained 
by the broad striped 
towels and wash cloths 
in the five regular bath- 
room and peace 
pink and apple green as 
well. The monogram on 
the bath towel is worked 
in French knots. The 
narrow striped towels are 
effective in pink, blue, 
yellow, green, or laven- 


( olors. 


machine 


on 


the 


others 


‘SERS CARES 


Colorful bath mats enliven the white 
room. The towels are of shuttle weave 











If you would business manage the bathroom, provide it with an accessory chest for extra 
toilet articles and towels. A private shoe shining shop in one corner will also be appreciated 





The upper huckaback towel is of Italian cutwork with Venetian point ; 
the lower has inserts of Venetian point 
weave linen with stripe; small guest towel has Colonial satin stripes 


To the right is a basket 


der, with machine - worked monogram 

In the second group the upper, fine huck 
aback towel is one of the prettiest of Italian 
cut work with Venetian point at both ends 
The lower has inserts of Venetian point, 
and is hand-hemstitched. To the right is a 
basket weave line: towel with a single stripe 
of indigo blue or Turkey red. Basket weave 
is the most absorbent of all linens. ‘The 
small guest towel is huckaback with 
Colonial satin stripes. 

The third selection has a bath mat in the 
middle. Bath mats such as this, in straw 
berry pink, give a much needed accent to 
a white bathroom, especially when embroi 
dered with a five inch 
trasting French knots. 
in tan, blue, or green. 


fine 


monogram of con 
This is also colorful 
Che towel to the left 
single shuttle weave with bro 
cade patterned stripe of pink, blue, or gold. 
The towel to the right is of British manu 
facture with tulip border in ecru, pink or 

blue, 


is domestic 


and has a double 


shuttle weave 
Other Accessories 


Among the minor fur 


nishings that one may 
consider for the bath 
room is a shoe shining 
box. But be sure that 


this is kept supplied with 
fresh polishes and clean 
brushes. Nothing so ex 
asperates the head of the 
house as to find polishes 
caked hard beyond use 
or brushes stiff for 
polishing, A good assort 
ment of polishing rags 


too 


is also desirable. 

Another feature is a 
soiled towel hamper, if 
one’s bathroom does not 
contain some such chest 
of drawers as_ shown 
here. Often this hamper 
is kept in the closet. 


Of medicine closets 
quite a whole article 
might be written. For: 
tunately these are now 


considered essential, and 


are usually provided 
built-in with mirror 
doors. One can only 
suggest that the house- 


wife regulate these closets 
monthly. 








A SWISS CHALET 
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ILLINOIS RAVINE 


A Make-Believe Estate Upon Which Two Happy People Live 
in a Cuckoo Clock of a House 


HENRY 


B* AK ire the dust road 
at the iv black elm just 


orth ot the eliow cottagt 
mu cant mi it ind cut 
lown the trailing foot path 


that kitty-corner through the 


ngly underbrush of dogwood 


nd hawthorne ff ’ veed 
of mullen stock ld rose 
Overhead the monarch oak 
tung into autumpal magnih 
ence by sharp, propheti 


ost bend their gnarled arm 
ind stretch forth their glow 


+} 


i if to cool thems 
n the ref hy fountains 
ab role ri id (y rid ind pronz 
lam red pur] le brown and 
reen the riant tape try 
oread against the gray blue 
ky Across the stone bridge 


over the t ravine 


Again the 


the half sunlight 


deep ml 
road, dull ivory in 
Down past 
the warden encircled hous 
of the Lady-Who-Calls-Her 
Flowers-Children, and turn to 
the right Keep 
b ollow the road 
Hello! What's this 
A little red roof low 
the trees A 
holdly demanding x 
the farther peak. But where’s a 
Down the side of i 
the ravine Well, I 
Smoky gray, the lower half 
Peacock green, the upper \ 
chalet, a real, old world chalet 
with crossed logs at the roof 
Built on the native rocks, built 
of the native rock, I do believe 
It is like a tov house 
1 cuckoo clock of a 
What i lrees 
around, wild underbrush, a 
tiny stream trickling down th 


i-rami ling 


imong 
stone chimney 


ittention at 


~~ 


the house 
never 


so tin) 
house 


setting | 


ravine side, a rivulet in the 
gully Come, let us descend the rustic stair 
way and make a neighborly call 

On the peacock green door, with th black 


striping, is a miniature stag’s head knocker 
lap—tap-—tap! Madame at home in a rus 


et gold smock opens to her guests 

May we peak 

Indeed vou ma‘ Won't vou come in 
And as we enter, a snowy white Persian kitten AYe 
flashes through the doorway to chase the scurry > 
ing leaves in th idow on the hill, 
her tinkly ilver varning incautious 


songsters trom her mischievous paws 

“Won't you sit down and chat 
Madame offers the coz\ 
gold and green 


awhile ?”’ 
penciled 
rockers and seats he rself on 
the long, dark russet armure covered chaise 
longue A hearty fire of birch logs crackles 
in the huge rough cut stone fireplace, for the 
afternoon is chill with the breath of fast 
approaching winter 


The floor—dark 


bright blue 


iinted a 


tungerine is 
ung in place 


aP t Se . 


BLACKMAN SELL 





1) 1 Swiss chalet on a level stretch would be a contradiction in terms—and 

an this chalet is no contradiction; it is a real chalet, built on the tip of a ravine. 

Winding paths go down from the house through the bushes, and here is hid 
away an outdoor dining room for the pleasant days of summer 
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We LLEVATION 
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Phe architect, who was Carl Hoerman, has drawn up 
a side elevation to show how the chalet is held in 
a rough, field stone foundation 


Above it is a 


harmony-in-contrast with the fawn mixed with balcony that runs around the ravine side of the house 


~~ or . 
['wo full-length shelves above. 


soft and dullest blue-gray linen 
rugs. The painted walls are 
match-box blue. The base- 
board and the lattice trim, dull 
ultramarine. Black, but bright 
figured, linen curtains are at 
the windows. Along the walls 
—just hand high—runs a book 
shelf painted flat black. The 
line of Yooks give the sense of 
a frieze; a frieze through 
which one might browse for 
hours and find no end of fasci- 
nating books. Intriguing titles 
catch the eye. Unusual bind- 
ings. Strange and familiar 
names. Evidently Monsieur 
collects. 

“What wonderful old 
screen. Is it Japanese?” 

“Yes, a friend brought it to 
us from the far East. It is 
four hundred years old. It 
would not stand alone, it was 
so worn, so we cut a piece 
from the wall and tacked it in. 
I rather like the scheme. The 
colors blend so_ beautifully 
with the room. In fact, the 
truth is that we repainted the 
room to match it. A treasure 
like that is worthy of some 
consideration.” 

Madame rises. 

“Pardon me a moment. I'll 
make the tea. I have no maid. 
The work in this little toy 
house of ours is as simple as 


A, B, C. Would you like to 
see the kitchenette?” We 
would. 


The kitchenette is as com- 
pact and shiny as the work- 
shop of a chemist. Four feet 
wide, it is, and twelve feet 
long. The sink against the 
wall stands exactly in the cen- 
ter. To the right, an _ ice 
chest. The top of the ice chest is used as a 
kitchen table. The cooling chamber opens at 
the side. To the left, a modern gas range. 
The lowest, 
just hand high, holds the dishes of every-day 


“use, and a series of confectioners’ jars for 


spices, tea, coffee, sugar and the like. Handy. 
The higher one, reached by the aid of a two 
step ladder, holds the brasses, electric toaster, 
grill and chafing dish and less used equipment. 
All the cooking utensils are aluminum and 
The silver is held in compartment can- 
ton flannel cases tacked to the wall near at 
hand. A shelf along the opposite (partition) 
wall is used for glasses. Cups depend from 
small brass hooks. A rod fastened to a wood 
strip, half way up the wall, holds knives and 
cooking spoons. From a row of hooks just un- 
der the glassware shelf and just above the knife 
rack, hang scissors, sieves, rolling pin, bread 
board and meat chopper. The dinner dishes 
are Rookwood. The luncheon and tea set, 
orange-tan Japanese earthenvrare. 


glass 
glass. 
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The tea kettle boils. Madame sets up the 
folding, blue tiffin stand, and spreads the tea 
cloth. The November twilight dims the light 
from out of doors. Candles are brought out, 
their tapers lit. Long shadows deepen in the 
corners, lights and high lights flicker on the 
glass and silver upon the linen cloth. The fire 
blazes up as an under log crumbles and falls 
back. 

“What a charming setting this chalet has!” 

“Yes, I think that every sedson is the most 
beautiful. In winter the bare trees stand out 
against the snow in sharp black and gray lines, 
tracing the most alluring patterns. We have 
snow in the ravine from the first heavy fall 
until spring. Then as the snow melts into the 
rivulet the sides of the ravine, dull brown, 
waken with a sprinkling of white hepaticas. 
As the days grow warmer the hepaticas spread 
and spread until the whole ravine side is white 
and pale pink and blue with them. Before 
they fade the trilliums and bloodroot bloom. 
Chey have scarcely gone when the new grass, 
the violets and the wild roses are here. The 
little tree leaves follow, jeweling the trees, and 
it is summer. Then come the blue and white 
and lavender phlox, with marsh marigold and 

(Continued on page 60) 






Compactness characterizes — 






- - Before and after views of the 
the room arrangement, giv- —— oan living room corner show what 
ing sufficient space for two ne E ———s can be done with wall board 
to live and work comfort- Z ' N rn 


ee 


Dacony 
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Below stairs is a storage room 

and space for the furnace and 

coal, with entrance down the 
ravine 
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At one end of the living room is the dining room corner. Books A Chinese screen one side of the living room wall, next to the 
fill a shelf that circles the room, above a burlap panel field stone fireplace. Through the door is the kitchenette 
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THE ROSE GARDEN of TWO POPULAR: ARTISTS 


L Vost Fame Artists and Literary 
Pe f the Li ndecker Brothers Fina 
a Goodly Si Inspiration in the 
Surroundings of a Quiet Country Hon 


OS!| of us have a | iriosit is to 
M the rround h artis nd 
literary pee 















































é 1] nd have their 
Leing nd hich they derive their in 
piration I robably irge majority o 
ases the irrounding re quiet country 
horn ct midst garda | trees, in Un 
calmme ot ir ir and r" Kit That 
yarden hould , oO prominent hare in 
the products o ish and n added 
prool if an were needed, of 1 r essentiality 


to humanity, 





It may ound ike mov nero py pularity ; 
contest, but who 1 our ftavorite Magazin 4 
cover irtist tf wi Vel ti azard a guess ; 
we would think of just one name: Leyendecket { 
Whether | \ or /_ | quit mma ; 
terial, for these two brothers hold jointly and 
singly a unique place in the illustrating worl ; 

[he Leyvendecker brothers’ home is at New 
Rochell New York Below the house, and 
reached directly from the broad terrace, a semi 
sunken rose garden fills the view. Bricks laid 
in herring-bone design form th paths, and 
there ire border ol green turt ibout th 
bushes Cedar spruces and pines are th 
immediate surroundings of the garden, whil 
taller growing oaks and other deciduous trees ' 
give solidarity to the background y 

From the terrace steps to the stone bench J} 
and wall at the opposite side, the garden is a ‘ 


delightful spot in which to idle away a fra 
grant June dusk. (Quite different is its atmos 
phere then from what it is in the early morn 


ing, when shadows still hover over it and th There is none of the The rose garden lies 
night’s dew clings to the delicate reds and traditional attic bed- below the terrace, 
ks 1 whit f the bloss tal Vet room atmosphere from which access is 
ae owe Wane Os We Ces Peas aa about the studio had by a_ broken 
whatever the hour or light, the garden’s influ where Francis X. fight of steps. The 
ence on its owners work can never be denied Leyendecker does his approach is extremely 
work. Space, light simple, with all the 

and a pleasant gar- charm which well 

den without—these chosen simplicity 

are his surroundings is bound to _ bring 





The central feature is a No garden can be com- 
fountain and pool, plete without a proper 
planted with water lilies background. Looking 
and a few taller grow- down from the terrace, 
ing aquatics. The rose the view terminates in 
plots are grouped a setting of cedars with 


around its circumference deciduous trees behind 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


In San Pietro at Perugia was found the inspiration for this trusses. A musician’s gallery is at one end. A famous set of 
music room in the Baldwin residence at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. The tapestries of the Trojan War is hung on one wall, and from 
walls are old gray plaster with window openings and gallery the gallery the flags of the Allies. Doors are of carved wal- 
brackets decurated in the Italian manner. Old choir stalls nut and American walnut comprises the other woodwork. 
line the walls. The roof is supported by heavy painted oak Benjam.n Wistar Morr.s, architect. John Hutaff, decorator 
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HMewittt 
Wauve, rose and amber he scheme in The end of the living room in the resi 
the boudoir « Wi inne Meredith dence of Courtlandt D. Barnes, Esq 
Vew Vork Ci Under-curtains are Manhasset, L. I. (See pages 24-25) is 
pink gauze and er-drapes light rose helved to form a library corner. A 
lafleta with an inserted ruffle and piped Sheraton cabinet with glass doors and 
ith amber Shade elow and rose clock, a unique piece, graces one side of 
hiflos rug, mauve rhe linen is a the room The walls are paneled and 
French design in meuve, amber and rose pa.nted in ivory. Peabody, Wilson & 
Walls and furniture deep ivory lene Brown, architects. Schmitt Bros ere 
Foster Wright le rator the decorator 





Northend 


In the placing and appreciation of a 
good piece of furniture the background 
plays an essential réle. It must be rel- 
atively as dignified as the furniture, yet 
not so pronounced as to distract. In 
addition, the wall should afford a sil- 
kouette value for the furniture. Lee 
Porter, decorator 
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The dining room of the apartment of The living room of the J. S. Phipps cot 
Mrs. Ronald Tuttle, New York City, tage, which is shown on page 13, has a 
which opens on the living room shown background of ivory walls paneled with 
on page 27, has walls of light green and molding and covered with canvas. An 
delicately designed black lacquer furni- upholstered fireplace bench takes the 
ture. Curtains and portiéres are linen place of the usual davenport which, in 
in pink and American Beauty edged this room, is against the wall. There 
with a jade green taffeta that matches is a pleasant and convenient disposition 
the gauze of the under-curtains. The of small tables. Peabody, Wilson & 
decorator was Agnes Foster Wright Brown, architects 











Northend 


Harmony can be readily found in any 
furniture group by regarding the source 
of the various objects. In this grouping 
by Lee Porter there are decided affinities 
between the painted Italian table and 
hairs, the richly embroidered: Iialian 
brocade and the old ivory of the Italian 
alabaster vases 
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PLANTING 
DECIDUOUS TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


THE 


Ger “Ta Pri im p f OT Arrar ‘ove? 
and Sper ile De tats of / ariétie 
C'omi inalion 


‘ 


and Grout 1? 
ELIZABETH 


SOR in 
|: litions 


’ 


LEONARD STRANG 


mmediate effect under trying con 


yf soil, exposure and climate, cd 


Clauous plants are to i preterred to evergreen 
ly immer, they furnish luxuriant masses of 
reen, flowers, and fragrance: in autumn bri! 


liant coloring and fruit 
ol interest in 


nor are they devoid 
winter, vari-colored twigs 


Iruits 


lor 


ind persistent us much cheer as th 
lower growing and doubly expensiv: 
Lhe choice ot 


etiect 1s 


vive 
coniters 
deciduous material for winter 
of more importance than is ordinaril\ 
the texture of the twigs 
whether coarse like the Physocarpus or tin 
ind glossy like the Spiraea Van Houttei, will 


make a vast difference in the as 


upposed hecause 


pect, particu 
larly if it is impracticable to mingle evergreens 
with them 

Having decided upon deciduou planting is 
olution of a part ular pro slem, the choice 


the 
lies between trees and shrubs 
planted for shade, in avenues, as street 
the lawn; the 
their flowers or foliage; for a utilitarian pur 
like fruits or nuts: to blot out an un 
ple asant outlook: or to form accents or high 


lormer are 
trees, 
beauty olf 


or tor 


n groups on 
Dose 


points in massed shrubbery 


Shrub Arrangements 


Shrubs should be used in masses, though ox 

casional Spec imens are appropriate, suc h as the 
lilacs fil inking the entrance gate or the svringa 
at the In planting for 


effect two main types of arrangement are to be 


house corner mass 
considered 

There is the suburban place where the grass 
is clipped and consequently a definite bed line 
is required, and the shrubs present an unbroken 
line of green at one with the grass. Such 
planting needs very careful arrangement, du 
regard being paid to height, form, and textur 
of the mass, keeping the idea of bloom 
or other items of individual 
nate to the effect as a whole 
ting of specimens the 
avoided It is desirable to maintain 
stretches interspersed with occasional trees, 


truit 


interest subord) 
(tf course. spot 
about lawn is to be 
open 
ind 
to screen the boundaries and service portions 
However, mere 
mistaken for apparent extent. The inner mar 
gin of massed shrubs should be 
its contour that it shall half reveal, half con 
ceal the ravishing glimpses which compel one 
to explore and classify the outlook spiritually; 
whereas a uniform border would actually make 
the place appear smaller because the 
vista would be perspected at a glance 
In planning such a border it is necessary to 
draw a plan showing the shapes of the masses 
on the ground, and an elevation showing the 
heights or sky line. As a rule, the greatest 
thickness on the plan will have a correspond 
ingly greater height in the elevation. Avoid 
monotony of form in plan and elevation alike 
Pointed accents, picturesque Japanese forms, 
and low spreading types may give variety to 
the softly rounded masses. In many places 
these masses are high to shut out undesirable 
outlooks, in other parts low to frame pleasant 


barrenness should not be 


so varied in 


entire 
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PLANTING LIST FOR SUBURBAN PLACE 
TREES Cost SHRUBS Cost 
Height each Height each 
1. Betula popultfolia, 11 plants. groups 10, Hypericum aureum, | plant, specimen 
Y apart Gray birch, small tree St. John's wort, large yellow flowers 


useful for effect of immediate height ‘’-6 $ .50 
‘cer Ginnala, 3 plants, specimens 
Tartarian maple, small tree to 20’, 


red stems and fruit ,’ 1.00 
5 aliz pentandra, 6 plants, 4° apart 
Laurel leaved willow, small tree 
dark glossy foliage useful for quick 
screen 5-6’ 50 
SHRUBS 
‘4 Cornus mascula, 3 plants, 4° apart 
Cornelian cherry, very early yellow 
flower, red fruit s’ 4’ 50 
yringa vulgaris hybrids, 5 planta, 3’ 
apart. Hybrid tilacs Marie LeGraye, * 


single white Michael Buchner, 
double lilac 3’-4’ 75 
Prunus japonica rosea fi. pi., 4 plants, 
2\’ apart Double pink flowering 


almond, good combination with the 
Ilacs 2’-3’ 35 
piraea Van Houtiei, 4 planta, 3’ 
apart Van Houtte’s spiraea, white 
flowers in May, drooping habit, faces 
down well 3’-4’ 35 
8%. Hrochorda grandifiora, | pliant. Pearl 
bush, attractive white flowers in 
spring Covered with luxuriant 
green very early, 2’-3' $ .35 5-4" 50 
7 planta, 3’ apart 


) Lentcera Morrowt, 7 
Japanese bush honeysuckle, white 
Luxuriant green 


flowers, red fruit 
follage, faces down well 3’-4’ 35 


views It is not necessary that each part of the 
border shall be graded down in three heights, 
tall, medium and short, as is sometimes advo- 
ated This tends to stiffness, but it 
cidedly important that all leggy or ungainly 
plants shall be faced with smaller shrubs whose 
foliage down to the ground. 
Finally, having thus carefully selected and ar- 
ranged the plants according to form, some 
attractive should be included for each 
season of the year, from the pussy willows and 
Cornus mas of early spring to the witch hazel 
of late autumn or the golden barked willows 
ind hawthorn berries of winter. 

Ihe second type of massed shrubbery plant 
ing to be considered is on the country place 
where a high degree of polish is neither neces- 

iry nor desirable. This affords a delightful 
ypportunity of creating informal woodsy plan- 
tations of mingled trees and shrubs. If proper- 
ly done it need not be limited to wild sites, but 
may be introduced in suburban or large city 
places. However, it requires greater art in its 
execution than the first type, since the average 
rardener in his zeal to have everything tidy, 
poils the hoped for informality by sharp edges 
of turf and too much clipping. In this kind of 
planting the trees are set close together as they 
are found growing in nature, even though to do 
so hinders their best individual development 
Chere is no attempt to have an unbroken wall 
of foliage, but the effect is more mixed, twiggy, 
and open, with deep shadows and leafy under- 
growth. No definite bed line is desirable, but 


18 de- 
closely 


grows 


thing 


with prominent stamens in July and 

August; dwarf 2’-3’ $ .35 
ll. Viburnum dentatum, 3 plants, 4’ 

apart Arrow-wood, inconspicuous 

white flowers, dark blue berries, dark 

crimson autumn foliage Medium 

size, 2’-3’ 35 3’-4’ 50 
12. Viburnum cassinoides, 2 plants, 4’ 

apart. Withe rod, white flowers, ber- 

ries varied, rose, orange and blue, 

eovered with whitish bloom, 2’-3’ 

$ .35 3’-4’ 50 
13. Rhus glabra, 3 plants, 2’-3’ apart, 

close together. Smooth sumac, ac- 

centuative form, and vivid red in 

autumn, 2’-3’ $ .35, or. 3’-4’ 50 
14. Rhus aromatica, 14 plants, 24’ apart 

Fragrant dwarf sumac. leaves out 

late, small blossom, 

autumn red 2 35 
15. Hamamelis rirginiana, 3 plants, 4’ 

apart. Witch hazel, large leaves, ex- 

cellent green, small yellow flowers in 

November 3’-4’ 50 
16. Viburnum opulus, 3 plants, 4’ apart 

High bush cranberry, white flowers, 

large red 


yellow vivid 


fruits in fall and early 
winter ee 3’--4’ 50 
17. Berberis Thunberoti, 9 plants, 2’ 
apart Japanese barberry, good 
facer, vivid autumn red, bushy, red 
berries remain on the shrub all winter 
until pushed off by new leaves... . 2’-3’ 


ow 


this merging of turf with shrubbery is always 
a difficult problem to handle, since it entails 
endless labor in keeping grass and weeds away 
from the base of the shrubs. In the real coun- 
try the grass growing long will not look out 
of place, but in places where greater neatness 
is desirable, wild violets will luxuriantly clothe 
the bare soil, and quite choke out all unde- 
sirable undergrow:h. 


Formal Uses 

Still a third way of using shrubs or small 
trees is in an architectural way in the formal 
garden. An example of this is shown in the 
lower plan on page 39. A close hedge of Lom 
bardy poplars 15’ high across the end, entirely 
shuts off a view of some high apartment build- 
ings, while the neighboring houses at the s‘des 
are screened by luxuriant green masses of 
honeysuckle and syringa, pruned back to en- 
courage a dense growth. In front of the pop- 
lars the fine textured Slephanandra and Spirea 
Van Houttei contribute to the garden’s frame 
of verdure, while the service entrances are al- 
most entirely concealed by arching privet. The 
flowering trees used as accents could be pink 
crabs or cherries, standard lilacs or snowballs, 
or specimen white dogwoods. The beds are 
edged by a low clipped hedge of Japanese 
barberry, with higher accents at the corners of 
Spirea Van Houttet. Both of these shrubs are 


very amenable to clipping. The former is much 
used in regions where box is not hardy, and 
where the expense of an evergreen edging is 
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burnum dentatum, and the Japanese barberry 
in combination with birches and witch hazel 
is anything but commonplace. 

However, if one wishes to introduce some of 
the rarer shrubs, try Symplocos cratagoides, 
with small white flowers in M: 1y and bright 
blue fruits in autumn; Callicarpa purpurea 
with showy purple fruit; | nkianthus, a Japa- 
nese shrub valued for its vivid autumn red; 
Evonymus alatus, whose corky bark and bril- 
liant autumn foliage are still further enhanced 
by pendent red fruits; Halesia tetraptera, or 











a " sae snowdrop tree, whose white bells appear before 
re ee ne SOE en caller air Ga pt PI 
ao Ay: 3 hee Ge 6 CR a ee , ( “= the leaves in spring. 
Zr ~~, Ps. wg & at - eet 2 Am» e p ie 
ae ert: Pa nd Tey yp alt’ satel IS ; In May there is a wide range of bloom: 
. « _ — ~-5 \ « e Pad. . n'vA Gi. Hy | . ¢ | s : s 
Cy swe ~T. £393, AO: 0s Pa UT Rms (af Exochorda grandiflora, or pearl bush, a choice 
ty? .' 2 . A Pra P ey * . ’ E ° : . 
pe oe NA NT » 7) shrub with racemes of white flowers; Fother- 
~~ WY 1-3 . 77 > A . . . - ° ° 
Lu on ce a gilla major, with heads of white resembling 
j\ -*# pert py ‘“ . . . i. a . 
= ol ao bottle brushes; Chionanthus virginica, or white 
.° aA yy? YA, 4 fringe, with dark glossy leaves and feathery 
. 4 white bloom; Viburnum Carlesii, with compact 
a 2 “ae sarr \ &e 4 fragrant clusters like large Mayflowers; Cor- 
--+-: =? Ro nus Kousa, or Japanese flowering dogwood, 
_— appearing later than the native variety, with 
PLANTING LIST FOR WOODSY BORDER petals pointed instead of indented. In sum- 
atime hide mer there is Potentilla fruticosa, a low shrub 
“ a Price > d ‘ ‘ 
TREES stetgnt | eaee a Height each whose yellow flowers appearing in July re- 
1. Lariz laricina, 1 plant, specimen 9. Azalea nudtflora, 3 plants, anere. enthiie. Vew cinale m3 tom Biwned! : 
American larch, deciduous evergreen, ene vay bei pink flowers, likes 15” ” semble tiny single roses; golden ypericum; 
feathery light green foliage in spring, Be 2 shade and mo oe 5 plants, 3-4" - hd : , ‘ os ' -— . mount . 
good with red maple, 2’-3' $1.50... 5-6" $4.00 10. Sambucus conadensts, Bante, 5 -¢ and Kohlreuteria paniculata, or varnish tree, 
2. Acer rubrum, 14 plants. 3’-5' apart white flowers good with roses in July. whose graceful compound leaves are topped by 
Red maple, saplings planted thickly Edible fruit, leggy, needs facing, # t . ’ ng, 
to secure woodsy effect, deep red 2’-3' $ .35 asame OH€ 75 clusters of small yellow flowers lasting for 
blossoms and opening leaves in aaa ll. Rosa dlanda, i2 plants, 2’ apart ig 2 : 
spring. .. 3-4 35 Single wild rose, typical ‘single pink nearly-a month in midsummer. 
3. Amelanchier canadensis, 5 plants, ee not fragrant, red peeeetT rage os ¢ 
3’-4’ apart. Shad-bush, smalltrees, oo ## #4.  .._ twigs..... ; . 2 : : . 
s, g 3’-4’ 3 12. Alnus glutinosa, 4 plants, 4’ apart. . ’ . 
white blossoms, good wita red maple. 3’-4 5 red gluttnosa, yg - RM Special Combinations 
4. Liquidambar styraciflua, 1 plant as and twigs for winter effect 3°-4’ 50 ° — . , 
ae. St om MS Sy 1.25 13. Cornus sanguinea, 10 plants, 4’ apart. It is suprising how many attractive combina- 
autumn. . _ Red twigged dogwood, white flowers oe ag ake ae - 
5. Saltz caprea, 2 plants, 3’ apart. in May, spreading form, faces down : tions of deciduous plants are seen when one is 
Goat willow or pussy willow, at- well, blood red twigs in winter..... 2’-3’ 25 , * : 
tractive in spring for the pussies. ; 14. Rhus glabra, 8 plants, 3’ apart. on the lookout for them. In March or April, 
Secure staminate plants......... 4’-5’ 50 Smooth sumac, upright form, red 7 é } fe: } Sat ue f } l: J * } bl j 
6. Populus tremuloides, 5 plants closely fruits and autumn foliage, 2’~3’ $ 35. 3’-4 .50 the feathery green of the larch with the bloox 
Cet. ee, Sere aaa ‘5. Seining camac, gitesy leaves “with red blossoms of the swamp maple and the snow 
green bark in winter, picturesque Shining sass. — eaves — ‘ : e swam] aple ¢ 1¢ 
form, interlacing branches.. ... ’-10/ 1.00 winged petioles, vivid autumn red, | __, 4 thite of the shad-bush: in Mav le lilacs 
medium size and bushy, 2’~3’ $ .35.. 3’-4 50 white of the shad-bush; in 1y purple lilacs 
7. Cornus florida, 5 plants, 3’ apart as 16. Aronia melanocarpa, plants, 3° 
specimens well to front. Flowering - apart. Black fruited chokeberry, with a facing of pink flowering almond, yellow 
dogwood, white, May, 3’-4’ $ .50.. 4’-5 75 single white flowers in May, glossy 
SHRUBS 4 black fruit. fia’ “4 2’-3" 35 and orange Azalea mollis with purple wistaria 
‘o $ 9 ts, 4’ t. 17. Jllex rerticillata, 6 D ants, J apart. . ee 2 
S  erarnatetgaved dogwood, tall arab "Northern holly, cnt red ie and lavender German iris, or the luxuriant 
of grace , whit Dioecious, get both forms or it w sp = Mt wes 
. Uae. ae 35 not fruit..... 35 white mass of the Deutzia Lemoinei as a back- 
ground to brilliant Darwin tulips; in June, 
(Continued on page 54) 
prohibitive. It must be trimmed at least once 3 
a week in summer if it is desired to keep it as (7 PSP Yer intend ile on ie 
. ; icate 2 ¢ 
small as 1’ high. In larger and more intricate ma 
formal gardens arches of hawthorn, hornbeam, 
privet or climbing roses may be used. The 
outer hedge may be of lilacs, altheas, Spiraea 
Van Houttei, buckthorn or privet. The stiff- 
ness of the formal beds may be agreeably 
broken up by the irregular disposition of choice 
flowering shrubs like Deutzia Lemoinei, Abelia 
floribunda, flowering almond, Spirea canton- 
iensis, or Harrison’s Yellow rose. Aside from 
forming attractive combinations with the her- 
baceous plants, they give a sense of height and 
form to the garden in the winter months when 
the snow has obliterated the design of the beds. 
Choice of Varieties ersseee 7] . 
After a study of the arrangement of the trees Terrace, iy ei 
and shrubs comes the intelligent choice of va- F sq 
; nite a | 
rieties. One usually begins by deciding to ene te P Ke a oer 
avoid all the hackneyed suburban combina- eo * . = ~f 
ions. This is a wise thing to do, for the bar- : : 
tions. I g a PLANTING LIST FOR THE FORMAL GARDEN 
berries, spireas and honeysuckles are much 
TT ce rere 2} TREES Price SHRUBS . 
over-used. There is, however, a sound basis i in seine Uae : i ae 
4 : . smac . ac , ic ’ opulus nigra var astigtaia, 12 white flowers, dens f 3 | 
for their use, inasmuch as they flourish where » lanra, apart, rar. famtietate, 13 8, ot 00 white flowers, dense form, good. jm 
“396 ¢ = ic ie - us Scheideckeri, 4 plants, as ac- 6. Lonicera tatarica var. rosea, 28 plant 
the more unusual shrubs languish and die. cents. Flowering ‘crab Dal 2 oo ie i ucerd iaiartea ‘Var. roséa, 28 pists, 
7 ‘ care a , ow , & shapely tree, 4’-—5’ er 6’-7’ J oneysuckle, particular! od dense 
But many other plants are equally easy to grow | esHRUBS be sorte 7 hone olsed ticularly good dense 
. > A me i > 3. Stlephanandra fieruosa, 7 plants, 3’ very early........ 3’-4' . 
and people should be educated to their use, apart. Shrub with fiely eut dense 7. Liguatrum iota, i6 plants, ¥ part 35 
; , ; ~ inati i , Olage, pin twigs, and sma apanese privet, th t ha 
which may be in combination with the proved 4g Fue home ea saaae: a ~ varies privet, the mos coneed 
- swe wart , 171 ; . raea Van Houtt 5 plants, 3’ arch over the side paths 3°-4’ ‘ 
standbys, to give variety and originality of apart and specimens.” Van Houtie's 8. Berderts Thunbergit 255. pianis, 1° 35 
ate mn Ta ie e932, MH spirea, clip nto square shapes for apart. Japanese barberry, clipped to 
effect. The finely cut foliage of the Spirea : accents on the corners of the beds 3’-4’ 35 form a a hedge % 7 nF 
ate ees ey : “ . = 5 "hiladelphus coronarius, plants, erhangi 1 . 
Thunbergii is lovely in the fall, as it flashes a — qu Vn gg from overnanging and killing ft, isos 
pink against the dark bronze-red of a Vi- 





A COLONIAL 


HOUSE 


Both Fabric and Feeling Have Been Preserved in this Connecticut 


lj not irprising that 
| an ever increasing list 
l available ol Colonia! 
house that architects have 
restored tor their own use 
he latest name on the list 
: that of Herbert M 
baer in architect of New 
York Cit vho has re 
centh comy leted the re 
toration of a house dating 
from 1/ ) or thereabouts 
located in Westport, (on 


necticut 


(Consistent restoratiot 
difficult at a tim nd 
it must tx id that Mr 
Baer has succeeded in the 


task better than many ol 


his contemporari have 
omewhat because his find 
was | good om if th 
start 

4, Colonial house may 
he genuine and eminently 
respectabl hut it may 
never hav peen tx itil 


like 1 (Ceorg 1\ sick 


board which is clun vc 

ugly enough to throw on — 

into a fit of hvpochondria left wing. the ho 

Ther is more genuine tand 1 it 
hualt n rah 


antique furniture of this 
ill-advised period knock 
ing about than there is any 
demand for, and it can be picked up at regu 
lar bargain price It never was beautiful 


and | still less so now 


Architecture’s Dramatic Note 


Luckily, in one way, there are lots of peopl 
who, far from discerning the dramatic not 
which I claim to be the secret of good archi 
tecture, cannot even distinguish between good 
und bad lines, proportions and the dynamics 
of color They are the people ior whom are 
written such helpful books 
as “How to Appreciate 


Pictures How to Listen 
to Musik ind ves 
Ovid's Art ol Love 


Not hope less, but lacking 
in the necessary technical 
groundings of their chosen 
avocations, groundings 
that are usually intuitive 
and need no special train 
ing Devoid of all graci 
OUSHESS, is it is the 
George IV furniture vet 
deserves an asylum, if it 
be genuine and respect 
able, and finds it her 
Luckier, however ire 
the circumstances in he 
case of an architect. Mr 
Baer discriminated in se 
lecting a truly beautiful 
old-timer upon which to 
operate for his profes r) 
sional recreation—beauti 


Home of a New York Architect 


LEMUEL FOWLER 
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igs low in the rear, covering a broad porch 
adequately lights the upstairs chambers 


Although new, this 

entrance carries a 

convincing Colonial 
atmosphere 






Many designers 
confusion, that the 
the restoration of a Colonial house or the repro- 
duction of one good or bad, is not a matter of 
luck, any more than it is a detail of architec- 
tural knowledge to be casually picked up when 
needed. The original Colonial architect knew 
well how to get his dignified effects with no 
loss of homelikeness and with no extravagance 


of material. 


To 





House & Garden 


SUCCESSFULLY RESTORED 


ful always it must have 
been even during its most 
lamentable vicissitudes, 
and under the worst as- 
pects it ever wore. 

Like a valuable piece of 
furniture of the Chippen- 
dale period, which has 
been neglected and is sad 
ly out of repair, the res- 
toration of an old house 
requires judgment. Mr. 
Baer was content to re- 
store, and stop. This re- 
quires self-control. He 
added the extension to the 
left, which might just as 
well have been added 
toward the close of the 
18th Century had the re 
quirements of the first 
owners demanded more 
room— more “ease, ele- 
gance and hospitality” in 
the words of Eliza South- 
gate in her delightful 
“Letters.” But if Mr. 
Baer has amplified, it has 
been so cunningly done, 
that it is difficult to spy 
where. It is all in the 
vernacular of genuine 
18th Century work. 


Good and Bad Restoration 


have discovered, to their 
knowledge of what makes 


the Colonial practitioner 


architecture did not mean the use of a number 





A long dormer 


of well-known hackneyed 
details to be used time and 
time again in the most 
dog-eared fashion, but it 
meant a certain stern sim- 
plicity and dignified leis- 
ureliness, a careful eye for 
sensible design and well- 
considered form and con- 
scientious construction 
that is not always under- 
stood, it is sad to say, by 
the designers of the pres- 
ent time. 

Certainly you have no- 
ticed in visiting such 
monuments of Colonial 
architecture as Mt. Ver- 
non, the Longfellow house 
or the splendid old houses 
in Salem, or Portsmouth, 
that the successful Co- 
lonial house is not in any 
wise elaborate but rather 
sternly simple. The suc- 
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A detail of the living room shows the paneling and fireplace. 
frame around the open:ng, with no mantel shelf, is typical of pre- 


Revolutionary work 


cessful Colonial house, the one you remember 
longest, is not one that stands at the roadside 
and blatantly proclaims its qualities of having 
Colonial details upon every available square 
foot of the structure, but it is the unassuming 
one that stands back among great trees and is 
surrounded by flowers and vines and perhaps 
contains no single detail that you ever saw or 
ever heard or imagined having been used in 
anv house of the authentic Colonial period. 


As It Was Found 

At the time of its purchase, the exterior of 
Mr. Baer’s house was encumbered by many 
additions that had been put in place by gen- 
erations of farmer owners to whom strictly util- 
itarian considerations occupied a much more 
important place than any thought of archi- 
tectural continuity or faithfulness to any 
esthetic laws. 

In spite of this, you will agree that this 
house now carries with it as convincing an 
atmosphere of genuineness as a house may 
conveniently possess. Careful study of the 
photograph reproduced here shows us that in 
order to get this Colonial atmosphere, it was 
not necessary to go out with a pencil and rule 
and make an exact copy of an old example. 
Too often the copy lacks the convincing spirit 
of age that this house so distinctly possesses, 
for the simple reason that the copy lacks the 


. — os RRS 


Hidden under many coats of paper, plaster and galvanized iron the 
architect found an old kitchen fireplace, which he incorporated into 


the dining room 
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The 


that characterizes 


sturdy truthfulness of construction and those 
qualities of virile resourcefulness that the de- 
signers put into the original product. 

To design a Colonial house successfully as- 
sumes that the designer possess some of that 
Colonial feeling. The “doing” of Colonial (in 
modern practice) too often completely ignores 
any possession, even the smallest, of those 
qualities. But Mr. Baer’s house shows the 
superintendent of its restoration to be the for- 
tunate possessor of those desirable qualities. 

Restoring or designing in Colonial is a little 
understood art. A well-known Colonialist 
once explained that he had no use for the many 
excellent text books that have been published 
on this style, because he had Pepys Diary 
always on hand and numerous volumes of 18th 
Century letters and memoirs, all of which he 
considered were the best guides for the acquisi- 
tion of the feeling and spirit of the age in 
which Colonial work was produced. 

This certain feeling which makes you sense 
that here is something unusual in the way of 
fine old houses, is all secured by refraining 
from copying and reproducing time and again 
the forms and details that the Colonial builder 
and designer produced. It is obtained through 
the more difficult task of copying the Colonial 
point of view and designing in the light of 
the knowledge gained thereby. 

Mr. Baer seems to have understood all this 





The other view of the living room shows the simplicity in furnishing 
the entire treatment 


of the house. 


furniture is antique 


Most of the 


and then, too, in addition to all that, it is also 
true that he seems to have been especially for- 
tunate in the important matter of entourage, the 
lay of the ground, and the disposition of some 
venerable trees. : 

You cannot simulate the irresistible tran 
quillity and twilight of great age with saplings, 
a few two-year-old shrubs, a lawn mower and 
some crushed blue’ stone for the walks. 

You cannot induce a comfortable breakfast 
feeling with the typical setting of a commuter’s 
home and the knowledge that everything de- 
pends upon one making a certain train. 


The Illusion of Ease 


The existence that is suggested by most sub- 
urban homes. to-day, is one of hurried nervous- 
ness and restlessness while the Colonial house 
suggests an opposite condition of things. 

And if there is one desideratum, which I 
may say is the sine qua non in every restoration 
of the Colonial house, it is the atmospheric 
illusion which pervades the whole picture, that 
one’s time is still a little one’s own to be con- 
secrated to a little homely charity. 

Mr. Baer, if 1 am not mistaken, does not 
rush for a train that “gets him in” at 8:58. 
Unless all the indications of his house are 
false, he takes a later train and comes in to 
town in a very leisurely manner on one that 
arrives nearer 9:25. 





In one corner of the dining room has been built a Colonial china 
closet, which is characteristic of the period and harmonizes with the 


furnishings 
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Among the diversity of 
nterpretations in the 
Neo-Classic period is 
the carved gilt convex 
mirror or girandole 


MIRRORS and MIRROR FRAMES m THREE CENTURIES 


The Curve of Furniture Development is Marked by the Design of Renaissance, 


Baroque, Rococo and Neo-Classic Mirrors 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


successive phases—Renaissance, Baroque, Ro- 


4 
‘| Hi tory Of mirror furniture and as 
factors in decoration begins in the 16th coco and Neo-Classic, followed by the Direc- 


Century As furnishing and decorative ad toire and Empire as subsidiary stylistic phe- 
juncts they reached the climax of their de nomena. 

velopment in the 18th Century. As imposing The size of glass obtainable governed the 
expanses of glass they attained a size in the size of mirrors and, consequently, much of 
early 19th Century that sometimes dwarfed the their decorative capacity. In the 16th Century 
decorative significance of their frames. Both sheets of mirror glass were small and the 


vriods are well worth the study of those who frames were minor considerations, so far as 
, 
the space they occupied was concerned. Mirror 


glass was also precious and on the frames, 


ire interested in interior decorating 
Certain frames are so adjustable that thes 


may be used almost anywhere with equally therefore, were often lavished great care and 
happy effect. Others, again, have such pro expense. When precious metals, precious 
nounced characteristics that they demand care stones and cameos were not employed as fram- 


ful consideration on the score of the principles ing accessories, the frames were of wood carved 
in high relief in motifs characteristic of the 


period, motifs that exhibited a strong archi- 


of correspondenc ind anaiogy of line 
One thing is plain: mirror frames echoed 





faithfully the progress of evolution in the great tectural trend. Nearly all the glass at this 
cycle of style development as manifested in its time was made in Venice and Italy had prac- 
. 






~~ 
‘= 
“« Vv French, 18th Century gilt frame 
with painted panel. Karl Freund 
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Under the Baroque designs come: 


this Restoration carved wood and Late Renaissance Italian carved and gilt mirror. 
silver gilt mirror. Lehne Courtesy of Nickolas Martin 


An English Baroque mirror is sil- 
ver gilt with sun-rayed frame. 
Courtesy of Lehne 
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Queen Anne mirror painted light 
green with Chinese motif in panel. 
Courtesy of R. H. Lehne 


cally a monopoly of the making and 
framing of mirrors. The carving 
details of the frames, therefore, were 
the details of the North Italian Re- 
naissance. Many of these frames 
were not only carved, but gilt, or 
polychromed and gilt. As an al- 
ternative to wooden frames, there 
were frames over which richly em- 
broidered velvet was stretched. 

Although the surface of the glass 
was small, the frame was large in 
comparison and every opportunity 
was taken to make it as imposing as 
possible. The constant intercourse 
between England and Italy, the ac- 
tive trade relations, and the influx 
of Italian artisans and craftsmen 
brought a certain number of these 
mirrors across the Channel. Despite 
the fact that the manufacture of mir- 
ror glass was attempted on several 
occasions in 16th Century France, 
the efforts were not crowned with 
great success and France, as did 
Spain also, remained chiefly depend- 
ent upon Italy for her mirrors and 
their frames. 


Baroque Details 


It was not until the 17th Century, 
when Baroque influences had _ be- 
come firmly established, that the 
making of mirror glass prospered in 
France and England, and the mak- 
ing of mirror frames showed any dis- 
tinctly national development in style. 
While the finer mirrors were still 
fetched from Venice, small mirrors, 
square or almost square, with bev- 
elled edges, began to be made in 
England about 1615 and were set in 
wooden or in needlework frames. 
Some of these needlework frames 
were elaborately wrought in stump 
work. Slightly after the middle of 
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A Neo-Classic design in Italian painted frame and 
gilt. Penna. Museum and School of Industrial Arts 


Late 18th Century Neo-Classic mahogany and 
panel gilt mirror. Courtesy Mrs. Wm. J. Youngs 


Baroque—early Georgian mirror in walnut 


veneer and gilt with Chinese paintings. 


Lehne 
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Ecuadorian mirror of Spanish 
inspiration in gilt and strong na- 
tive colors. Mrs. Gerrett Smith 


the century the English mirror frame 
assumed more decorative import. 
Though most of the mirrors were still 
small, and all the larger pieces of 
glass had to be imported from France 
or from Italy, the embellishment of 
the frame elicited serious effort. 


The Restoration Era 


In the Restoration era some of the 
mirror frames were of richly wrought 
silver. In 1670 the establishment 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s glass 
works provided England with a na- 
tive supply of large glass and the 
making of decorative mirror frames 
thereupon received a great impetus. 
Grinling Gibbon and his school of 
followers carved frames in high re- 
lief or in the round, with ingenious 
and delicate undercutting, using the 
characteristic foliage, flower, fruit, 
and human figure motifs. Ribbon 
scrolls, angels, cockle-shells, strap- 
work and laurel wreathing also oc- 
casionally appeared. Walnut, pine 
or lime wood were the best materials. 

Small square mirrors were often 
framed with broad ovolo moulded 
walnut frames, decorated with sea- 
weed marqueterie and surmounted 
by a shaped cresting. At the same 
time (the latter part of the century) 
not a few mirrors were framed with 
glass of a different color (often a 
deep rich blue) bevelled at the edge 
and set in metal mounts. These 
mirrors were occasionally in three 
divisions, the central section having 
a rising arched top corresponding in 
line with the hooded furniture. 

The greater lengths of glass now 
obtainable made possible the tall 
Queen Anne mirrors with shaped 
tops. The frames were usually of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The main house is a bungalow with 

wings that enclose a grassed court. 

This is the front seen from across the 

lawn. It has been placed with a nice 
regard for the trees 


ne er of ti round i the 


gardener's cottage Who ouldn't be 


1 gardener if he could live under such 
lelightfiul roof and sit out the dusk 
n The rear of the building shows the 
court with the living porch in the cen- 
ter and the little swimming pool in 
the foreground. The two end pa- 
vilions are sleeping porches 
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THE FARM 
GROUP of GLENN 
STUART, Esq. 














LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


ALFRED HOPKINS, 4 








The walls of the living room are paneled in antique oak and the ceiling decorated with a 
strap ornament in low relief. Th.s comb.nat.on of oak wainscot and old ivory ceiling is 
happy. A focal point is furnished by the carved limestone mantel. The rug is a neutral 
gray and the ch.ntz covers and hang.ngs are in black and yellow with dull reds 
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The main entrance is an arched PERERA 
portico supported by delicate ; warisineeiies 
trellis panels Vines which ; 
will be traned up these posts 
will help to complete the pic- 
ture. From the portico broad 
flat steps lead down to the 
drive. This entrance com- 
mands a wide stretch of lawn 
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Like the living room, the li- 
brary is paneled in antique 
oak and has a mantel of lime- 
tone. Books, in set-in shelves, 
range down one wall. The 
rug is dull gray. A comfortable 
lounge is upholstered in old 
chintz which shows duli tones 
of mingled red and yellow 
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i wrought iron standard done in pol 
carome lors hold ] ear gia bo 
tabie for fl er ry for the ever popu 
lar gold fish. Iron indard, $10. Gia 
b ; 18 l¢ deep “9 


SEEN in the SHOPS 


Nan 
att 
the ' 
j 
{ haliwa epi ¢ and haw 
come Diack icquer int olor dé 
ration Table and chair ; 1 tele 
phone reen , sila ith gold iace and 
sulk irimee mn ; is mt S17 5 





Covered letter paper 
box and inkwell com- 
bined in any color de- 
sired, with gold decora- 
tions, $37.50. Desk pad 
to match, $10. Calen- 
dar, $10. Letter opener, 
$2.50. Mirror in tooled 
leather, 11” by 18”, $18. 
Three branch brass 
candlesticks, dull green 
finish, $10 the pair 


1 new shape in marma 
lade jars comes in en- 
graved crystal with 
solid silver top and 
poon, 7%" high. $13 





The unsightly 
letter file has 
been made at- 
tractive bya 
covering of 
hand - tooled 
leather in mellow 
tones. $15 








1 pie dish comes with ma- Practical casserole of py- 
hogany base and silver rim, rex glass with pierced solid 
and with a pyrex glass lin- silver frame and wooden 


ing. 9” wide. $10 base. 834” wide. $27 
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THE WAR GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


The Garden Department of our Information Service is at the disposal of any of our readers 
who wish advice on problems connected with flowers, vegetables or landscoping. Lvery imquiry 
receives individual attention and is answered by personal letter. Please do not hesitate to 


} 


write us fully if there are any questions you would like to ask about garden matters. 



























































ROBERT STELL 


VERY worker, whatever his or her particular have not had gardens and that much of the effort 
field of activity, is entitled to the luxury of an toward more and better home gardens should be ex- 
occasional pause and backward glance over what _ pended on the farmer rather than on the city man; 
has been accomplished. It is quite fitting, therefore, but this condition does not appear to be universal. 


now that the season of active garden operations is In the South, for instance, more than 315,000 
all but past, that we look for a moment at just what new gardens were started last year through the 
the War Garden Movement has amounted to. efforts of farm demonstration agents. This figure 


Government officials recently estimated that 1918 does not include the many gardens established as 
saw the planting of 10,000,000 home gardens. These an indirect result of the work of the Department 


figures are conservative, as it would obviously be im-_ of Agriculture. 
possible to make any accurate summing up of an Of perhaps even greater significance is the large 
activity so widespread and of so individual and pri- amount of gardening which has been done through 


vate a nature. There is no doubt, however, that if the co-operation of industrial enterprises. Many 
there is any error in the Department’s estimate it is of the great lumber and cotton mills of the South 
on the lower rather than the higher side. have encouraged their employes to establish home 
Specific examples show how the garden movement _ gardens, even going to the extent of furnishing the 
has grown during the last few years. Before the war, land and the plowing, and allowing time off with 
so says the garden leader of the District of Columbia, _ pay for the planting, cultivatioin and harvesting of 
there were not more than 5,000 gardens in the Federal the crops. In Bibb County, Alabama, mine 
district which contains the capital of the country. companies furnished land, seed and fertilizers to 
Now there are 28,000; including school gardens, with their employes. In Calhoun County, the same 
a decided increase in 1918 
over 1917. Chicago had 
483,000 gardens during the 
past season, 140,000 of which 
were home gardens, 90,000 
children’s gardens, and 238,- 
000 community gardens. 
The people of Oklahoma 
City cared for more than 
13,000 gardens in 1918. 





Boards placed along 
the parsley row will 
hold enough dead 
emettienanete we wei leaves for winter 
protection 


Farm and Industrial 
Gardening 

It is not by any means to 
be assumed that the city 
gardeners and the suburban 
dwellers were the only classes 
who heeded the national cail 
to “raise your bit.” To be 
sure, the county agent of 
Oswego County, N. Y., 
states that the majority of 
the farmers in his district 


State, home gardeners co- 
operated effectively with the 
military authorities at Camp 
McClellan, Anniston, in 
growing food for the camp 
mess. Figures from Mobile 
show that the city had 4,000 
war gardens. 

On many railroads, too, 
especially in the South, the 
unused portion of the right- 
of-way has been given up to 
gardens cared for by section 
hands and_ construction 
gangs. There has been a 
decided movement for the 
establishment of fall gardens 
and even for all-year gar- 
dens where there is a long growing season, and 
the “fall food acre” of the South has been a 
direct result of the Government’s campaign 
for increased home food production. 


Lime benefits almost 
every soil. Scatter 
it evenly by hand 
and then dig or 
plow it under 


The Permanency of Garden Interest 

These facts are significant as an index of 
activities throughout the Union. The most 
hopeful aspect of the gardening situation, ac- 
cording to those department officials who have 
expressed an opinion, is their belief that the 
home and community garden has come to stay. 
and that those who have undertaken the work 
as a war-time measure will continue it after 
victory has been won. That such permanency 
will prove to be a fact is our firm conviction. 
for, as we have often said in the pages of this 
magazine, gardening is a thing which takes 
hold upon our souls and feeds them as well as 
our physical bodies. 

We may look forward with confidence, then, 
not only to next season’s activities with wheel 
hoe and seed packet, but to those of many sea- 
sons yet to come. Our work will not be lim- 
ited to our own benefit; those who come after 
us will feel the effect of it in no small measure 
In thousands of homes, these war times, are 
being laid the foundations of a love for grow- 
ing things that is sane and sure and enduring. 


The fall clean-up is a Fall preparation of the Ensuing generations will build upon them 
garden necessity. All ground is an excellent structures that nothing can shake. Our war 
the rubbish, dead stalks, plan, resulting in better gardens, begun in necessity, will become the 
etc., should be burned soil conditions next year outwerd sign of a deep and wholesome 


idealism. 
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THE SNER’ El h Month 
) 
THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR eventh Mont 
— % , » | . _ , ; 
UNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
This Calendar of the gardener’s labors , ered robin, hunge 1. All tender} 2. Bulb plant- 
d . d f d k sient now bulbous plants ings of all kinds 
is aimed as a reminder for undertak- Seoks lar-berries , his | such as dahlias,| must be com- 
ing all his tasks in season. It is fitted autumn cheer cannas, gladioli, | pleted. Plantings 
‘ A ihe mont bretias, et made at this late 
to the latitude of the Middle States, ne are oe A hing must now be dug | date should be 
. : . snagoa s , and stored in a/thoroughtly 
but its service should be available for w came, now lists with\ Gry Glace ter | anaes, “hace 
the whole country if it be remembered jownward « ud ear winter rhe tions for hardy 
° = deat . . sath | Dulbs may be | lillies should be 
that for every one hundred miles , “ j * : ' a — placed in boxes | covered with 
: . CH. g ” ore: ’ ve 
north or south there is a difference of | ,,";,;.,. , aateedl on and covered with | leaves to prevent 
. we si Ais we ng ISTMESS | sand or sawduat | the soil freezing. 
from five to seven days later or earlier nderg to prevent their | until the bulbs 
. . . ~ rt y _ t i » ave D 
in performing garden operations. | Lowe. | drying ou bre available 
| | | — - —_ 
; Potatoes 4 After the f Fall ia the 7. Hotbeds for s Chrysan- | 9. Sweet peas 
ul pkings tops freeze on | best time for any | the winter grow- | themums that | are vastly im- 
lecidu juash and other the various root extensive trim ing of cool vege- are flowering in proved by sow- 
" m eetables of this | crops such as | ming of maple or tables should be | the greenhouse | ing in fall and 
{ ‘ na a have | beets, carrots other trees that | started at this | will be improved | protecting them 
1 be ‘ ef i salsify, turnip bleed if cut when | time Radishes, | in quality and / over the winter 
Ihe red in outaide | et« the roota | the sap is run spinach, carrots, keeping proper- | The best plan is 
ia P i lings should | should be dug /| ning Always | beets, ete. may ties if shaded | to sow in tren- 
eed a ” an be sat w be moved unl the tope re make a clean cut be sown; pansies, | slightly A slat | ches, using a : the : > 
; watered dl : ate juarters moved They removing the English daisies trellis of some) boards on the Fall is the time to 
m portar brerme he , {| Roo rope re sn then be! shoulders and | forget-me-nots, | description is| sides with glass prune grapes Spring 
ten Don’? reet _ r appl juire «ne stor stored in trenches afterward paint and other hardy preferred for this | tops which can -utti ch e 
; ed. These plants | age: aqu ete, | Outside or placed | ing the wound | fowers can be | purpose, rather| be further pro- culling means narm- 
the corn fte iff for 4 moderate in a cool cellar; with a water handied in this | than whitewash tected by cover- ful bleeding 
dat ure warm place or room proof paint way on the glass ing with leaves y ; 
— — —— —- — - — — 
Hard After the Decorative 13. Evergreens 14. Very ten- 15 All fruit 16. The flower 
ie ' pe heave dried | plants such aa | of all types, but | der climbing trees should be | garden should be 
. he he hicor ba trees h more particular roses should be | looked over very | thoroughly 
a he rox may be | drangeas ac ly the broad | taken down from | carefully for egg- | cleaned; all dead 
fied and stored | Dias, et« should | leaved kinds heir supports | Masses or the/| tops must be re- 
val ef ureenhouse or | be kept moder often winter kill | and buried to ~ocoons of insect moved and 
“ ‘ T treme ellar foreine if | ately dry These | from the lack of | prevent winter | pests Spraying | burned, stakes 
La a“ “ preferred the planta afe now moisture avail killing Such | does very little | should be tied in 
wh eartier a “te may be left resting onse ible for the roots gems as th” good, as these| bundles and 
vette jus itaide, where by quently les If the season is | \arechal Neil pests are well| stored where 
" pring “ ering with hot | water is required | dry soak the rho rose may be | protected from | they can be 
" Pea . manure they can | by them than! dodendrons, | grown in the | attacks of this | painted later. All 
pinach and | te foreed into | during their peri laurels and other | latitude of New kind Remove | tender plants 
” me be | growth evet ' “i of active evergreens of this | York if this pre the egg masses | must be properly 
atutledt hu 1 wenthe growtl type caution ts taken. | and cocoons mulched 
| 
bret S Insects of 10. Boxwoods 20 Tender 21. All garden 22 Celery | 23 Manure 
ie Ww be lt kinds harbor | of all types need | plants in the | furniture should | must now be | increases in value 
eatl Denet w hibernate for | protection to| flower garden| be put away for | stored for the/| with age. It will 
d b he ap | the winter under | prevent their!) may be covered | the winter. Any | winter. The out-| probably be 
athlon f ‘ rash heaps and winter killing in | with a pailful of | necessary repairs | side storage in a | quite scarce next 
ting f gol vt Poet “id = cor the New York whee oF clean | or painting can trench is pre- | spring, so why 
ire The er Allowing | region Corn sand to protect be attended to ferredforthesake | not get your sup- 
winter rains will | decayed vegeta stalks may be )| them This ma- | during the win of flavor use | ply now? Several 
each the fertills tion or other like med for dwarf terial is aleo use ter Bird houses plenty of leaves thorough turn- 
“ slue of the material to lie in | box, while burtap | ful mn locating | may be taken to keep out the | ings during the 
manure o the | the garden all r old bags are plants that start | down over frost Cellar | winter should 7 
| where it will | winter is a dan- | good material for | late so they will | hauled if they | storage is much | surely be given, Clean up the odd: 
smure houl . be avaliable f gerous practice veering the} not be damaged | need it, and | ewler than this, | as they will im- " - 
ware - ould Af ‘ ren ' ean ip the irger varieties | by earl spring | stored until the but the celery prove its condi- and ends - of fale " 
’ Ae perennial en vt ~~ safely digging early spring dries out tion wonderfully. leaves before snow 
beds this month | comes 
Asparagu 5 Most of 2 After the 27 Very ten 28 Raspbet 20 After the | 30. Good gar- 
janting hould | the evergreens foliage has/|der plants that | ries. blackberries, | ground freezes | dens are trenched 
tn st down and | are surface root dropped, all fruit | usually winter|currants and|s lig htti y| every third year 
he tope burned, | ers This is | trees shon'd be)! kill can be pre-| gooseberries are | all bulb plant- This increases 
ud the bed must | particularly true sprayed with one | served by bury shallow rooters ings should be | the depth of the 
be cleaned of all f the broad foll- of the standard | ing them rhis | They invariably well mutched soll quality and 
weed growth age type such as | soluble off prep- | is the best meth- | winter kill if not | with manure kills the larvae of 
Heat mulching hododendrons rations to keep | od of wintering well mulched These plants are | insects Lime is 
with manure To prevent win the scale in check standard roses, like evergreens gross feeders and | also invaluable 
should be prac ter lowes, there Most of these | hydrangeas, bud Winter killing of | the extra applica- | for the majority 
joed every fallin | fore, mulch them | preparations are | dleias ete the roots is cer tion of manure| of soils Use 
rele prevent |deepliy with | valuable as Mound up the | tain toreduce the will surely be | screened or hy- 
he deterioration | leaves or litterto | bark cleansers | earth so as to)! quantity and | converted into | drated lime and 
f the bed and | protect the roots | even though no! turn the water | quality of the | quality fowersin | apply it now, as 
he plat ulequate acale exists during storms fruit | the future on page 47 
| 
7" } lea might har tj siness f s horse ljoctors, even out here in the 
ner 5 ms k th wasn ft ca ‘ many horses t fend as th sed to im so | kinder 
” e time ft set ar nd and think When ¥ come right down to w | reckon a man could 
worse thar haskin’' on the sunny side of the woodshed these sorter dreamy Indian 
oon a la ; ng as h mnt do suse he's 1 f “rs T he wes workin around . 
ste wild asters along the fence sour might ntented, and the old crow mountin’ guard im 
kory tree at the edg ti rufield ain't excited, neither It's right restful to watch ’em 
t th ver for a whi Yep, they s a (ot rt n settin and thinkin’ quiet-like 
, ’ ; st ffir . . . 
Ov Doc Lemmon Preparation of rich 
. beds for next spring 
may be done this 
month 
Ce heavy » ll be needed for th Lavy the cabbage A trench may also A clean-up before snow flies is important 
inter vegelabe frames. With adequate * roots up in a dry be utilised for cold When the trash is piled it should be burned 
protection hardy vegetables may be grown outdoor trench and weather storage of to destroy insect eggs, larve, etc., which 
all winter cover them dahlias would otherwise survive the winter 
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The illustration shows a Seamless Axminster Rug, which in texture, design and coloring, closely follows 
the well known French Savonnerie weave. 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER RUGS 
Of Decorative Character 


These distinguished looking Rugs represent the finest product'of a leading American 
Textile manufacturer, and are admirably adapted to the requirements which formerly were 
met by the most expensive Floor Coverings imported from Europe. 


Our Seamless Axminster Rugs are available in any coloring and design, up to 30 feet 


in width. Appropriate effects for any room are obtainable within a reasonable time and 
at moderate cost. 


Full particulars and samples sent upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Furniture of Character 


At No Prohibitive Cost 


he Furniture which graces the well- 
appointed American home of today 


echoes a silent yet eloquent tribute to the 


cabinetmakers of olden times. 

q pieces which happily 
have survived the passing of centuries 

furnish such admirable 

adaptations as may be found in the Twelve 

Galleries of this establishment. 


Those original 


inspiration for 


Here one may acquire, within a modest 
expenditure, groups and single pieces 
the formal as well as informal rooms 
will impart to its 
surroundings decorative distinction, fulfilling 
withal the function of utility so often absent 
in the * 


for 


— Furniture which 


‘antique.” 


Here also are available hand-wrought 
of rare old Furniture, em- 
bodying the very spirit of those leisurely 
days when the master carver took rank with 
the painter, the sculptor and the architect. 


facsimiles 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints 
of charming interiors. sent gratis upon request 


N ew Ufork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 
54-356 West 32™Street 
New York City 
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Baroque William 
and Mary small, 
qgnare, walnut 
jrame with seaweed , 
marqueterie. Lehne 
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Mirrors and Mirror Frames in Three Centuries 


(Continued from page 43) 


finely figured walnut veneer or of laquer 
and gold. Oftentimes the upper section 
of the glass was embellished with some 
simple and shallow-cut device. Another 
ornamentation was to paint on the un- 
der side in reverse, Chinese figure, pa- 
goda, and tree and bird devices in vivid 
colors. This usage continued till after 
the middle of the 18th Century. It was 
also a common practice to make the 
frame enclose two areas, the lower and 
large section being for the mirror, while 
the upper section was reserved for a 
decorative painting 


Influence of Large Glass 

Once the large glass was available in 
quantity, the decorator was not slow to 
use it to full purpose and empanel it in 
walls. A contemporary description of 
the dining-room at Chatsworth tells us 
that at one end was “a large door all 
of Looking glasse in great panells all 
diamond Cutt. This opposite to ye 
doores that runs into ye drawing roome 
and bed chamber and Closet so it shows 


ye roomes to Look all double. Ye 
Dutchess’s Closet is wanscoated with 
ye hollow burnt japan, and at Each 


corner are peers of Looking glass. In 
all ye windows ye Squares of glass are 
so large and good they cost 10s. a pan- 
nell.” 

“Diamond Cutt” means the shallow 
cutting of leaves, flowers, scrolls, stars, 
sun rays and similar devices with which 
the heads of mirrors were adorned. 
From empaneling mirrors in walls and 
doors it was only one remove to em- 
paneling them in cabinetwork, and from 
the last quarter of the 17th Century on- 
ward this became a common and highly 
effective practice. 

The early Georgian mirror 
walnut veneered and parcel 


frame, 
gilt or 





Late 8th Century 
gilt with painted 
panel. Lehne 





Rococ oO 
and parcel gilt frame. C. M. 
Traver Co 


Spanish painted 


wrought with gesso relief and wholly 
gilt, took on, as the century advanced, 
a more and more architectural charac- 
ter with pediments, cornices and mould- 
ings that echoed exactly the overdoor 
carvings or the arrestings upon “archi- 
tects’ furniture” of contemporary de- 
sign. 

The same sort of architectural pomp 
in miniature was one of the chief char- 
acteristics of French mirror frames dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV, gilt folia- 
tions, diapered flat surfaces, perfora- 
tions, shell motifs and masques all being 
subservient to the general architectural 
spirit of the composition. Mirror glass 
of good size was successfully made in 
France from 1665 onward. Glass frames 
also were used, some of those of vari- 
colored glass approximating the prod- 
ucts of Venetian workshops. 

In Italy and Spain, although the mir- 
ror frames all during the period were 
rich and beautiful, there was scarcely 
so wide a diversity of forms as in Eng- 
land. Many of the frames closely re- 
sembled resplendent picture frames with 
their bold and mellow carving gilt, and 
the intervening spaces polychromed. 
There were likewise glass frames, not 
usually of any great size, with an out- 
ward bevel painted and gilt or silvered 
in reverse. Then, too, there were the 
glass Venetian frames made of either 
large pieces or of a number of small 
piece of multi-colored glass. Sometimes 
a portion of the mirror was ornamented 
either with etching or with intaglio cut- 
ting in reverse. Then, also, in both 
Spain and Italy, were to be found the 
native versions of what we should call 
the tall Queen Anne. forms. 


The Rococo Mode 


A singular unanimity of design seems 
to have characterized mirror frames in 
the period of Rococo influence, both in 
England and on the Continent, with a 
single exception. That exceptioa was 
the Anglo-Chinese phase of which Chip- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Mr. Hutaff assisted in the design 
of most of the Interior Woodwork 
in cooperation with the Architect, 
and was largely responsible for 
the design of all Decorative Paint- 
ing, Furniture and Hangings in 
consultation with the Architect. 
Mr. Hutaff cooperated with Mr. 
Morris in the design of nearly all 
of the Interior Finish and Fur- 
nishings, and executed most of 
the important Woodwork Metal- 
work and Furnishings, except the 
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House & Garden 


Mirrors and Mirror Frames in Three Centuries 


(Continued from page 50) 


William Chambers and 
Johnson were the chief exponents, a 
phase in which pagoda roofs, rustic 
boughs, stalactites, mandarins*and um- 
brellas and birds were the distinguishing 
properties. This phase was a part of 
the Rococo episode because it was 
influenced by Rococo prin- 
ciples and because the fresh burst of 
passion for Chinoiserie was a part of 
the revolt against Baroque formality. 

Other than the Chinese creations, Ro- 
frames in England and 
France, in Spain and Italy, displayed 
the same waving vegetable forms, the 
same irregular shell motif, the same 
counterposed curves, and the same stud- 
ied avoidance of straight lines. Many 
of these frames are graceful and deli- 
cate and need only consistent environ- 
ment to call forth their charm. In 
France it was a common practice to em- 
panel a number of mirrors in the walls 
of a room and to surmount them with 
small decorative paintings enclosed in 
the head of the framing. 


Neo-Classic Designs 

Again, in the Neo-Classic period, we 
find a similar remarkable unanimity of 
spirit, the spirit of reawakened classi- 
cism, but a diversity of interruption 
quite unknown in the Rococo period. 
In England the Brothers Adam made a 
deliberately formal use of mirrors in 
decoration and they designed emphati- 
cally architectural frames and divisions, 
accompanied by all the well-known 
Adam “trade-marks”—fluting, urns, me- 
dallions, paterae, ovals, fan _ rays, 
sphinxes, arabesques, rosettes—and oft- 
entimes hung swags and drops of bell- 
flowers over the upper reaches of the 
glass. They also made frequent use of 
vertical and horizontal oval shapes and 
of octagons. 

Although the gilt 
in high favor, 
versal. 


pendale, Sir 


mirror frame was 
it was by no means uni- 
Frames were gesso coated and 
then painted in the soft greens and 
cream tones, prevalent at the period, 
and decorated with devices in gilt or 
color. A special feature was made, too, 
of painting decorative mirror heads 
which might either be in full color, in 
the manner of Pergvolesi or Angelica 
Kauffmann, or in soft monochrome with 
classic figures in a medallion or other 
formal composition, drawn in the man- 
ner of Flaxman or Lady Templeton. 
Or, again, the mirror head might merely 
contain a graceful little polychrome 
arabesque. Later in the century, mir- 
ror heads were frequently painted in 
reverse in gold, white and black, some- 
times with a diapered ground, while the 
principal design was enclosed in a cir- 
cle, octagon or medallion. In some in- 
stances, especially in the case of large 
mirrors, classic designs similar to those 
by David were executed in mono- 
chrome. 

Besides painted frames, other altcrna- 
tives to gilt were satinwood and mahog- 
any. The latter, especially, continued 
popular throughout the century and 
occurred plain with silhouetted shaping 
at the top, carved, or carved and parcel 
gilt, not only in designs that were sug- 
gestive of Sheraton inspiration, but also 
in forms that were clearly reminiscent 
of the earlier part of the century. This 


| was particularly the case in America. 


While the Neo-Classic spirit was 


| powerful enough to keep mirror frame 





styles in England and on the Continent 
in virtually the same channel of expres- 
sion, several local forms of peculiar in- 
dividuality deserve a special note of 
recognition. One of these was the 
Spanish Bilboa mirror. It was strongly 


architectural in its marbleized composi- 
tion, with pilasters at the sides and an 
entablature at the top. There was also 
generally a surmounting medallion in 
gilt with a colored ground and a de- 
vice of classic figures, and to this cap- 
ping feature was added some attend- 
ant ornament at each side in gilded 
compo. Italy, too, produced some fas- 
cinating simplified interpretations that 
retained classic dignity and restraint, 
but managed to eliminate all formal- 
ity and acquire a peculiarly intimate 
and domestic character. 


Directoire and Empire 


The Directoire and early Empire epi- 
sodes were punctiliously copied alike 
in England, in Italy, in Spain, and in 
America, so there is a striking similar- 
ity between the frames executed in 
those styles in all the countries. During 
the ascendancy of the Directoire influ- 
ence, previous forms were attenuated 
and simplified and the spirit of auster- 
ity aimed at was well represented by 
the rigid classicism of the monochrome 
mirror heads wrought in David designs. 

Under the Empire style a spirit of 
robust ostentation controlled all de- 
sign, placing about equal emphasis on 
heroic and heavy classic motifs and 
upon military attributes in impressive 
groups. Vigorous, imposing lines and 
plenteous gilded gorgeousness held the 
foreground and the chief aim of art 
seemed to be to express ideals of opu- 
lence and physical might, albeit the ex- 
pression was carried out with as much 
decorous grace as possible. One admir- 
able example of this impressive ten- 
dency is seen in the large round convex 
girandoles with spread eagles and mili- 
tary trophies atop. 

The alternative to gilding was ma- 
hogany with plentiful gilt or brass 
mounts to enrich it. A certain amount 
of black molding was also often used in 
conjunction with the gold. 

Many of the mirrors were large— 
larger than single sheets of glass had 
ever been before—and when there were 
decorated mirror heads, the motifs were 
large, too, and of either classic or mili- 
tary provenance. The small vertical 
mirrors in mahogany frames, that were 
so plentiful in America at this period, 
and are still to be found in consider- 
able numbers, had heads with archi- 
tectural or landscape subjects, painted 
in reverse in polychrome, and echoed 
in a humble way the more stately con- 
ceptions of the French designers who 
devised the style in compliance with 
Napoleon’s behest. 


Mirrors in Decoration 


There is no single item in furniture 
that contains more decorative poten- 
tiality than the mirror with its frame. 
By virtue of the constantly changing 
reflections and the play of lights on its 
surface it inevitably becomes a centre 
of interé@St, and is thus a ready agent 
for creating emphasis where it may 
be needed. While the mirror itself 
gives life and depth to a composition, 
the frame gives the note of style. Be- 
sides giving the means for applying 
decorative emphasis, it affords an espe- 
cially inviting opportunity for the ef- 
fective introduction of color. 

The whole subject of mirror frames 
and the use of mirrors is fraught with 
manifold possibilities that become more 
stimulating the more one examines 
them. Many of the designs and proc- 
esses that proved so telling in the past 
it is perfectly possible to reproduce or 
to adopt without serious difficulty or 
expense. 
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Radiator Obscuring With 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


This panelled wind yset effect is in the 














magnificent home Arthur Curtiss James, 

ew York. The pane are hinged, carrying out 
the ; t and vaking the radiator acces- 
sible for heat c« tr " or repairs 

We. should be glad to make suggestions for 
the solution of yur radi ator- obscuring prob- 
lems, or be pleased to co-operate with your 
architect 

Send for Booklet No. 66-A 

hier BEAUT-I-ATOR” 

Tt Beaut-i-ator sap i all metal Radiator Enclos« You simply place 
it over your radiator, Nothing put together. Ne thing to oe ten. No outside help 
seeded. Instantly removable ‘Nsk for the ‘“Beaut-i-ator’’ Booklet, when you ask for 
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Booklet No. 66-A. 
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COAL CONSERVATION 
The warmth and cheerful glow of the coal fire can still be enjoyed 
by using a grate fitted with artificial fuel and gas distributor 
English Hob Grates (as shown above) or Dog Grates are types well 
adapted to this purpose. 
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Comfortable 


Economical 
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HIP-O-WILL-O is now 
Wi nade up in thousands of 

beautiful pieces, worthy 
f first place in every home. 


In sets, single pieces, novelties, 
it possesses a charm that ap- 
peals always—everywhere—to 
men and women of good taste. 
Not for summertime use only, 
but all-the-year-round Whip-O- = 
Will-O gives lasting satisfac- Bookrack, 26” long, 36 
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Corn cake pan, for saving wheat, $1.50 


OOD control loses a!l its monotony 

and becomes an interesting indoor 

sport when you find ways of making 
menus more attractive in wartime than 
they ever were in the old days. What- 
ever you need in your plans for food 
control in your home, you can be sure 
of finding a wealth of helpful, practical 
suggestions here. 
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House & Garden 


Planting the Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 


(Continued from page 39) 


creamy white syringas or mock orange 
in combination with the vivid orange 
of Lilium elegans; in July white elder 
blossoms with pink wild roses; in Sep- 
tember snowberries against the blue- 
green of fresh young cedars, or the pea- 
like flowers of the purple Lespedezia 
with a creamy mantle of Clematis pan- 
iculata; in late autumn the black fruit 
of the common privet contrasted with 
the glowing red berries of the high bush 
cranberry; and in the wintry landscape 
the violet-brown of the alder mingled 
with the dull red of the osiers. 

For planting under the shade of trees 
already established, shrubs of proved 
excellence are Philadelphus, clethra, 
Regel’s privet, Cornus stolonifera, Vi- 
burnum dentatum, witch hazel, choke- 
berry, both red and black, Calycanthus 
floridus, Rubus odoratus and Azalea 
viscosa and nudiflora. 

For an early growth in the spring 
choose loniceras and exochorda; for 
brilliant autumn red give preference to 
the sumacs, Japanese barberry, Evony- 
mus alatus, sweet gum and red maple; 
for hot, dry places use coral berry, 
Rosa rugosa, bayberry, fragrant sumac, 


witch hazel, beach plum, and Scotch 
broom; for boggy or peaty situations 
free from lime use Ilex verticillata, 
chokeberry, button-bush, alders, red 
birch, red maples and sour gum; for 
quick screens plant Lombardy poplars 
end laurel-leaved willow; for early 
flowers before the leaves, use Cornus 
mas, Magnolia stellata, Judas tree or 
Azalea vaseyi; for flowers in late sum- 
mer, when blooms are rare, use Al- 
theas in pure white varieties, clethra, 
hypericum, and potentilla; and for 
fruit persistent long into the winter, use 
Ilex verticiliata, barberries, privets, 
Rosa multiflora and high bush cran- 
berry. 

And since now is the season for fall 
planting, take advantage of that fact, 
and set out the trees or shrubs as soon 
as the wood has matured and the foli- 
age begun to fall. Water well, partic- 
ularly if the season is dry, and before 
winter sets in they will have become 
fully established ready to take advan- 
tage of the first warm days of spring. 
And you will avoid the anxieties and 
delays unavoidable in the hectic rush 
of spring planting. 
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One of the bedrooms is furnished with a painted set in dark green 
with medieval medallions and inlay. The plaster is light green 


Inside the House With the Green Door 


(Continued from page 15) 


Guiana. The plainness of the wood is 
relieved through the judicious use of 
decorative hardware. At the right is 
the library with its overhead balcony. 
The entire side is occupied by a built-in 
bookcase, corresponding with the door 
and trim, and balanced by rare old 
chests of foreign make and chairs with 
tapestry coverings that lend’ themselves 
artistically to the completion of the inte- 
rior decorative plan 

Directly opposite this room is the 
drawing-room with its wonderful old 
16th Century furniture, including a desk 
and chests of Spanish workmanship, 
ornamented with carvings and exquisite 
wrought iron. The living-room has a 
caen stone fireplace with soft gray- 
brown lounge settles on either side, 
lightened by a rare bronze flower stand. 
The music room occupies the fourth cor- 
ner. Here rich pieces of Spanish silk 
used as coverings for the radiator and 
piano give a homelike atmosphere. 

Commencing with the hallway and ex- 
tending throughout the entire lower floor, 
we find a happy mingling of odd details 
that formulates harmoniously with the 


atmosphere. The dark tiled floor with 
its rich Oriental coverings is accentuated 
by the peaceful tones obtained by the 
plaster walls, which form a charming 
background for the rare Spanish fab- 
rics and foreign furniture. Not a mod- 
ern piece has been used in the furnishing 
of the entrance floor. 

Decorative wrought iron has been 
effectively applied in the dining-room, 
as its hard, unbending texture lends it- 
self admirably to the rich pieces of fur- 
niture. 

A touch of daintiness has been given 
to one of the rooms on the third story 
where a whole set of unusual painted 
furniture has been advantageously 
placed. The dark green background is 
illustrated with medieval medallions in 
soft contrasting tones and _ vividly 
brought out by an inlay of varied col- 
ored wood. This set comprises a bed, 
table, bureau, commode, day bed, 
and small chairs. The plaster has been 
treated with a light green touch and is 
emphasized by the soft draperies which 
lend themselves admirably to the color 
tones. 
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HODGSONASE 


The building of even a small house usually brings with it a long string of 
red-tape, contractor’s conferences, noise, dirt and finally when the building 
is finished you may find that your expectations have not been fully realized. 

Why not know before you drive a nail just what the finished result will 
be? Yi u can 

Buy your house the Hodgson Way. First send 
for a catalog containing photographs of garages, 
bungalows, playhouses and many other small 
houses in various styles and sizes, described and 
outlined to the smallest detail—even prices are 
itemized. 





After you have made your selection, send your 
order and the house will be shipped in neat, com- 
pact sections, painted, and ready to be assembled 
—this can be done by a couple of unskilled work- 
men in a comparatively short time. 






















By sending 25% of the cost with your order 
we will pack your house ready for shipment and 
hold it for you until you need it. Thus effecting 
a saving of time and money—the first step is to 
send for the catalog 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 226 71-73 Federal Street Boston, 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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“It's a Pleasure Just to Live with 


RED GUM 


AMERICA’S FI NEST 

CABINET WOOD.” 
RED GUM IS STEADILY IN- 
CREASING ITS LEAD AS THE 
FAVORITE TRIM IN HOUSES OF 
MODERATE AND SMALL COST, 
WHOSE OWNERS SEEK ARTIS- 
TIC DISTINCTION AS WELL: AS 
INTELLIGENT ECONOMY, EASY 
“IWORKABILITY” AND PROVED 
DURABILITY. 


“It's an education just to handle this beau- 


tiful wood.” 


RED GUM 


‘AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD.” 
Ask us for complimentary samples and literature. 
| Also write us freely. Let us help. 


ADDRESS: RED GUM DIVISION 


| AMERICAN HARDWOOD MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
1325 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 























CHRISTMAS FURNITURE 
GIFTS 


The Christmas Gift which bears the Flint & 
Horner Trademark will not be forgotten when 
the holidays are past. Every piece in our 
large Holiday Exhibit, regardless of its price, 
suggests a gift of permanent value. Behind 
your every purchase stands our guarantee. 


Adjustable reading tables made to draw up 
to your favorite chair; novelties in book blocks, 
magazine stands, candle sticks; desks and 
boudoir lamps in Mahogany and Enamel: 
humidors and sewing tables of unusual design. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
RUGS AND DRAPERIES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FLINT & HORNER CO., 
20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ALL paper is the most inex- ; 
pensive material used in a ( 
vg a. 


You will pay at least $100 
for a rug (to be walked on) for a 
single room, whereas your whole 
house may be redecorated with high 
grade wall paper, of lovely design, 
for the same amount. 






















Wall paper decorates a home as 
nothing else can and the cost of good 
wall paper is soon forgotten in the 
constant happiness that it bestows. 

“Mover Watt 


of the new- 


Thibaut’s handsome booklet, 
TreatTMeNTs,” shows photographs 
est papers, in actual colors, in interiors as ar- 
ranged by our Decorator in charge of our Home 
Service lnapeineang Great aid in choosing right 
papers for your home Worth many times its 


price Send quarter or Thrift Stamp to-day for 


t (e 
Edition ‘11-B.' Please give name of your Syl ‘ r 
Department “*M.’ f 








Decorator and address 






7 RICHARD iE. THIBAUT 


WV. all Pap er ay? nec 
Madison Ave., at 32nd St. ite York 
BRANCHES 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
(New York City) 3621 Broadway 
BROOKLYN BRONX 
Flatbush & DeKalb Avenues 485 Willis Ave. 


The Largest Wall Paper House in the World 


BOSTON 


96-98 Federal Sx 


NEWARK 
141 Halsey Street 
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| BY AMERICAN ARTISTS IS 
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It is over fifty years old, and took a year to make in the neigh- 


borhood of Old Salem. Of pure 


wool yarn, colored with hand- 


brewed vegetable dyes 


The Popularity 


of the Rag Mat 


(Continued from page 27) 


shade and color we find a direct resem- 
blance to the French products. No 
doubt much of this is due to the fact 
that only a small amount of bright col- 
ored cloth was available in New Eng- 
land tor decorative purposes. So lim- 
ited was the supply that “tidbits” were 
carefully saved to be used in the small 
areas. This led frequently to the com- 
bination of different shades and blend- 
ings with other colors of the same 
weight, which had to be utilized for 
economy’s sake in the composition of 
even one single flower. As an example 
of this consider the rug at the bottom 
center of page 26. It has that pro- 
nounced feeling which was evident dur- 
ing the Louis XV period. 

Before purchasing a rug make sure 
that it is worked in woolen cloths, for 
they are much more apt to hold the 
color than cotton. Then, too, they have 
the advantage of not soiling as quickly 
as cotton. 

Many owners pride themselves on the 
ownership of a shrived hooked rug, but 
do not realize that it can be used har- 
moniously, as can most of the older 
hooked products, with old English wood- 
work. These old examples have taken 
on with years a subdued tone that gives 
them unusual beauty. Restraint, which 
was one of the characteristics of the 
furniture of this period, is markedly 
brought out in many of New England’s 
hooked rugs. They are quite different 
in effect from the Oriental products, 
which generally are so bold and crude 
in design that they detract rather than 
add to a decorative scheme. 


Oriental Patterns 

Oriental patterns are often imitated 
in the pulled rug, but are rarely, if ever, 
satisfactory. The rug on the upper right- 
hand corner of page 27 is one of the 
best imitations, the predominating col- 
ors being blue. Rugs of this kind are 
made on a loom. In their finish they 
require great intricacy of detail, which 
the American workers are unable to pro- 
duce, unless they use the Oriental method 
of working. 

The greatest demand today is for 
all-over flower, animal and figure pat- 
terns. Among the flower patterns are 
often found the daffodil and rose mo- 
tif, both of which are a little difficult 
to work out if one is trying for exact 
coloring. Bright flowers need a black 
background, whereas light ones, such as 
pink or red, are better shown on gray. 
Black cats are particularly adaptable 
for hearth rugs while for nursery themes 
groups of chickens or hens are appro- 
priate. In their working color harmony 
must be considered—full intense colors 
being kept apart, while less brilliant ones 
are brought together. 

In the old rugs the loops were very 
symmetrical, but later rugs show irreg- 
ular clipping, which makes them much 
softer in texture. This helps the expert 
to determine the age of a hooked rug. 
In addition, he judges them by the fact 
that years ago the patterns were crude, 
home-designed and lacked the brilliancy 
of coloring and artistic picturing found 
later on. 

To the average eye a rug is simply a 

(Continued on page 58) 





Birds and animals furnish interesting motifs to the makers of 


old hooked rugs. 





They are suitable for the children’s rooms 
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Makes a neat, attractive, durable 
surface, which will last as long 
as the house itself. 

Wherever a neat, artistic, 
water-proof surface is wanted, 


Con-Ser-Tex 


Canvas Roofing should be used. 
It will not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, peel or rot. 

It is 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, CON-SER- 
TEX is not affected by the action of 
the sun, wind, rain, snow or frost. It 
is a high-grade roofing material, which 
is economical and durable. 

Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your root, porch flobrs, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. We will mail you sam- 
ple showing quality, width, weights 
and free illustrated copy of “Roofing 
Facts and Figures.” 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-40 Wells St. 

California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wileox Co., 
San Francisco Los Angeles 











Segis Fayne Johanna, The Liquid Veneer Cow 
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HERE SHE IS AGAIN 
The $150,000 


ANE NREN 
COW 


Owned by the Liquid Veneer People 


Have you sent for the wonderful story telling 
how it was possible for the president of the 
Liquid Veneer concern to acquire the greatest 


herd of Holstein Cattle in the world, including 
the Liquid Veneer cow, champion of the world 
over all ages and breeds? 
This story tells of the connection between this 
cow and that other World Champion, Liquid 
Veneer, whose world-wide popularity was made 
possible by its superiority in cleaning, renew- 
ing and brightening furniture and woodwork, 
all at one time. 

Use Liquid Veneer every time you dust for it 
removes all dust, dirt and stains and leaves no 
oily film It will also save you many dollars 
in refinishing costs as explained in the story 
offered above. To get this story simply write 
us telling us what you think is the most striking 
feature of this ad. That's all 

emember, you get the same old reliable Liquid 
Veneer today at the same, old prices—z5c, 50 
and $1.00 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
388 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Canada 
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Remember Last January 


The ability to heat your home, office or factory com- 
fortably and with economy is entirely within your own 
hands—for there IS a way to get more heat out of less coal. 


Steam heat is always economical. 


It can be generated 


quickly; heats rooms quickly; and can be turned off posi- 
tively without loss of heat units when you have no neéd 


for it. 


It is at its best when radiators are fitted with the 


Dunham Radiator Trap—a simple device that supplants 


the ordinary hissing, unsatisfactory air valve. 


The air 


and water waste coal—and it is this waste that is stopped 
by the Dunham Radiator Trap—one of the elements of 


D 





Leading architects recommend 
Dunham Radiator Traps ior homes, 
apartments, office buildings and 
industrial plants. Good heatingcon- 
tractors everywhere install them. 


The expense of fitting the coal- 
saving Dunham Radiator Traps to 
your present system is small com- 
pared with the increased comfort 


and economy. 


Find out all the details NOW by 
writing to our nearest branch office. 





HEATING SERVICE 





The Dunham 
Radiator Trap 


Automatically removes 
the coal-wasting air and 
water from radiators; 
stops the pounding and 
hissing; quickly saves 
enough coal to pay for 
itself. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Branch Offices In Principal Cities 
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COAL ECONOMY 


Now, when coal saving is a patriotic 
duty, homebuilders should select the 
range that requires the least coal to 


render maximum service. 
COMBINATION 


DEANE’S coat anp GAS 
FRENCH RANGES 


pay for themselves in coal saving alone. The 
principle and the sturdy character of their con- 
struction nsure uniform heat, dependability 
under all reasonable conditions and long life. In 
practical daily use in the foremost homes in 
America 

We also manufacture plate warmers, broilers, 
incinerators, steel cooks’ tables, laundry ranges 
etc. Fuller information on 


request 


Bramhall, Deane Company 
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209—French Range, in combination 


with Gas Range and Broiler 


261-265 West 36th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Entire houses or individual 
rooms executed in a correct 
and artistic manner. One 
of our staff will call at your 
home for consultation with 
out any obligation whatso- 
ever on your part. 
Estimates given. 

Furniture 

Cabinet Making 

Interior Woodwork 


Interior Painting 
Papering 


Carpets 
Upholstery 
Draperies 

Lamp Shades 
Lighting Fixtures 
Art Obje« ts 


Correspondence Soli ited 


WAM. J. CONVERY & SONS 
FOUNDED 1884 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY 


© Underwood & Underwood, New York 


RESTWEL PILLOWS 


—lastingly buoyant 
and comfortable! 


Even after years of use a 
Restwel Pillow is still soft 
and buoyant. 


This delightful quality of 
these cleanly feather pil- 
lows is due to a scientific 
treatment which destroys 
the animal matter in the 
quills of the tiny feathers 
and preserves their natural 
buoyancy and softness. 


Let us send you “The 
Pedigree of Two Pil 
lows”, a booklet telling 


how even a feather pil 
low can be improved by 
modern methods. 


The Robinson-Roders Co. Inc. 
_ 27-33 N.J.R.R. Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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Lewis Wanninot Awrnican Navat Orricen 
liv Kemana r rate (177%1800) 
Size of canvas 30" 5° 


( ) n collection of paintings by the’ “Old 


Master is the 


The picture 


large 
sold by us 


( hange ible 


5S5Tu SY 


t in the country. 
are alway +; CX- 


it the full purchase price. 


one Ehrich Galleries 


Dealers in ‘‘Old Masters’’ Exclusively 
707 FIFTH AVENUE a1 NEW YORK 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


18 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORA 


OBJECTS OF ART 


ENGLISH 
PERIOD FURNITURE 


OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 


rAPESTRIES 


LONDON 
27-29 Brook Street W. 
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House & Garden 


The Popularity of the Rag Mat 


(Continued from page 56) 


rug, but to the expert there is as much 
difference as in a painting. Weavers 
show individual characteristics as did 
various artists. Careful study is neces- 
sary to understand these details so that 
one can tell by sight and feel the make 
and history of a hooked rug. 

Often these rugs are made by com- 
bining hooked rags and yarn. This gives 
added variety and softness to the fin- 
ished article. Many of the hooked rugs 
resemble in design and coloring the old 
needlework used in William and Mary 
and Queen Anne furniture. Hence they 
are eminently suitable for use in a 


room which.is furnished in this style. 

They are also suitable with Spanish 
furniture, for rag rugs were not uncom- 
mon in Spain. The Spanish hooked rugs 
generally had a fringe known as “spaced 
edging”—an alternating color binding. 
In most Spanish rugs there is a touch 
of bright yellow either in design or 
fringe. These are not made of cloth, 
cut into strips as were the New Eng- 
land rugs, but yarn, the loops being 
far apart and seldom cut. The design 
is generally primitive, rectangular, such 
as conventional birds, trees or strongly 
Moorish patterns. 


Summer Thoughts in Winter 


(Continued from page 14) 


Ilow well Walter Prichard Eaton has 
said for us who live the year round in 
the country that Spring does not, as 


_many people think, begin with apple- 


blossoms; but when its bagpipes, like 
those at Lucknow, “were heard far off 
and faint.” “When the little frogs pipe 
from each warm pool; when the color 
of trees large and small changes with 
the uprunning of the sap; when the 
swamps are encarnadined with dog- 
wood stems.” 

Now with this renaissance, with this 
renewal, how can we who garden fail 
to put forth a welcoming hand to what 
is new in our own province? New 
plants, new flowers, new shrubs, new 
trees. We are as sheep-like in horticul- 
ture as we are in dress. No sooner 
does one town cover itself with Spirea 
Van Houttei as with a garment, than 
another follows suit. In consequence, 
and even in these enlightened days, the 
American May and June in many lo- 
calities have taken on a_ shroud-like 
pallor of dead-white bloom. I know 
the value of this shrub. I can fancy 
the furore which must have followed 
its arrival and distribution in this 
country, but—we have too much of it. 
So, too, with the two barberries, vul- 
earis and Thunbergii. Our suburbs and 
larger and smaller towns deserve such 
Spireatown, Barberryville. 
And the monotony is inexcusable now, 
for every list contains beautiful vari- 
ants on these shrubs and on others, 
such as syringa, Philadelphus, hydran- 
gea, lonicera, so lovely, so unusual in 
beauty and so new that the variety we 
need to save us is not only here but of 
the highest possible interest and order. 
Who that has seen any collection of the 
newer lilacs (Syringa) in flower would 
be satisfied to have only the common 
form? Marie Le Graye, Mme. Emile 
Lemoine, the single and double whites, 
Souvenir de Ludwing Spaeth, Toussaint 
‘Ouverture, the wondrous purples, Belle 
de Nancy (almost a blue), Philemon, 
with its great panicles of pinkish-mauve 

the list is only hinted at here. Listen 
to this description of Svringa Swegin- 
sowic superba: “This _ perb plant was 
introduced from Central China through 
the Paris Museum. Its leaves, of mod- 
erate size, are dull green and sharply 
pointed; its flowers, borne in long clus- 
ters covering the whole shrub in June, 
are of a soft flesh color and deliciously 
fragrant; it is one of the loveliest 
shrubs we possess.” Or this bit 


names as 


con- 
cerning Syringa Emile Gentil: “Good 
thyrses of large, full and imbricated 


flowers, bright cobalt blue, a very rare 
shade among lilacs.” 

Who that has once stood entranced 
before the wonderful flowers of Vibur- 
num Carlesii, that has breathed its 
sweet and pungent fragrance, could re- 


“I could not 


main content to possess only Viburnum 
opulus? Why sit down in dull content 
beside the ubiquitous barberries afore- 
said when such a marvel as Wilson’s 
barberry, when the charms of the sev- 
eral cotoneasters, are e4sily purchas- 
able? Until these things are seen by 
one’s own eye, however, it is difficult 
to interest the individual in them. The 
new Philadelphus tribe, the new wei- 
gelas—these are like the products of 
a dream; the new deutzias, like their 
originals or types but so much more 
beautiful, more distinguished. 


Fads and Planting Fashions 

We in this country have passed 
through various periods of fashion in 
gardening and in shrub planing. In 
driving through towns of various States 
one notices this. There was, of course, 
the obnoxious time when the golden- 
leaved shrub was the thing; a later 
period when the blue spruce predom- 
inated as a feature of the planting. In 
a town on the highroads of New York 
help thinking that the 
motto of its inhabitants at one time 
must have been “A Weeping Elm for 
Every Home.” Similarly in parts of 
New England every dooryard in count- 
less numbers of localities has its -hy- 
drangea, a single specimen always, and 
sometimes grown to a height and ful- 
ness of inflorescence which makes it a 
strikingly interesting spectacle. These 
things go in waves; waves of interest 
in the thing seen—my moral from this 
being, let more of us indulge from time 
to time in what is new. Let us try ar- 
rangements of new and unknown flow- 
ers in our borders; new shrubs at the 
edges of our grassy lawns. 

We really have no excuse for staying 


too long by the older things. Such 
beauties are now offered in at least 
three lists I could mention, lovely 
things from China, Japan, Korea, 


beautiful hybrids from France, that it 
would be absurd to say that these sub- 
jects were not to be had here. Is there 
a woman among gardeners who has not 
an open eye for lovely trailing things 
for decorative use with fruit upon her 
table? To such I should like to say that if 
she has been satisfied hitherto with 
Ampelopsis Veitchii’s terminal garlands 
of finely set and colored leaves, what 
will be her delight when she sees for 
the first time Ampelopsis aconitifolia— 
that perfect beauty from Korea? Ab- 
solutely hardy, tested now for long in 
the Arnold Aboretum, it is so lovely in 
the form and color of its leaf, so grace- 
ful in its way of growing, that one can- 
not too highly commend it. No one 
should dispraise—to coin a word—the 
old and ever beautiful Hall’s Honey- 
suckle, but there is a richness of color 
(Continued on page 60) 
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OU know the value of 


Harmony in interior decoration. 
Be it living room, library, dini 
room or kitchen, the walls a 
ceilings are the setti nd must 
remain quietly in the background. 


Quiet so furniture, hangi 
Week an allowed full porn ae 


Liquid Velvet—the 


hah Po flat enamel—harmonious 
walls and ceilings are assur 
This, because Liquid Velvet is to 
be had in white and attractive 
colors. You are sure to fi 
exactly the shade in keeping with 
the color scheme you wish to use. 
Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel 
that dries without lustre. Perfect 
cleanliness is assured because 
Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings 
may be washed repeatedly. 

Write for booklet and color chart. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
507 Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 














Works of Art in Metals 


2 nique and useful things of brass, copper and 
ronze wrought and beaten into artistic de- 


signs by the hand of Russian pe asants Also 
linens and embro ideries of a high grade of 
workmanshi, Cal wr write 
Russian Art Studio Russian Antique . 
18 East 45th St., | East 28th 
New York New York” 














Antique Hooked Rugs 
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and durable colors 
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Antique Furniture and Clocks 
Fine old Crockery and Plate 
Crystal Chandeliers and 
Candelabras 
Rare old Mirrors 


E. C. HOWE 


392 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, the TRIPLEX MOWER 
will mow more lawn in a day than the 
best motor mower ever made, cut it 
better and at a fraction of the cost. 

Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, it will mow more lawn 
than any three ordinary horse-drawn 
mowers with three horses and three 
men. 

Send for catalogue illustrating all 

types of Townsend Mowers. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


17 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 
































Sound Sleep Aids Efficiency 


Your mental and physical forces “pick up” like an 
electric battery during your sleeping hours—if you 
rest ona ‘“Restgood"’ mattress. You waken refreshed and fit 
100 per cent efficient. Wilson's “RESTGOOD” Sanitary Curled 
Hair Mattress is filled with clean, sanitary, resilient, curled 
hair, treated by our exclusive process. 


Ask your dealer to show you Wilson's “RestZood" Mattress. 
If he does not handle it, please write for name of the dealer who 
does. Interesting booklet free. Address Dept. H. G. 11. 





CHICAGO 
Makers of Renget” Army and Camp Equipment 
rite for booklet 



































RUST PROOF 
FENCE 


is quite sturdy. yet graceful and pleasing in design. 


It has wonderful rigidity and strength because of the 

overlapped loops, interlaced wires and the Excelsior 
patented steel clamps which hold vertical and horizon- 
tal wires firmly together. AFTER being made it is 
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Nature’s “First Aid” for Pain 
There is a new and better way to re 
lieve pain—vet the principle is as old as 
Nature You know the soothing and 
healing effect of a sun bath. The THER 
MOLITE reproduces the action of suniight 
by a scientific arrangement of a special 
electric lamp in a reflector so designed that 
the radiant light and heat rays penetrate 
the tissues. This relieves pain by remov- 
ing congestion and increasing the circu- 

lation of the blood in the affected parts 


Thermofite 





%? 
“SAFE as SUNLIGHT” } 
Used in all Gov’t Hospitals and 

Cantonments B 

This simple, safe and modern me‘hod \ 

is far more efficient, convenient and guick- s 

er than any superficial application of heat | 

such as hot water, poultices, etc., for the WY 
Cnsatmens of muscular soreness, backache 
stiff neck, neur alsia sprains, bruises and 

the numerous little ailments so common in 
every home THE RMOLITE is always 

ready—simply attach it to any electri ' 
light socket. Costs only two cents an hour 


perate 


to ¢ 
No Magic — No Mystery — No Drugs \ 


Just wieve Saas Sense 
Actions apes er than words— 
“ref eMOLaT an oppor- 





don't “want THERMOLITE, your 
money will be cheerfully refunded 
Write ue for de i £9.00 om the 
above basia for THER MOLITE, R. ‘ 
plete, Sold by rgvwai and’ electrica } 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 
30 Warren St., New York. | 


Makers of Lighting Appliances since 1874 
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dip-galvanized, which not only makes it rust proof 
and long lasting, but firmly binds the whole together. 


Send for catalog C and you will have complete and 
interesting information. 
Ask your hardware dealer for EXCELSIOR garden 
necessities, such as 


Rust Proof Tree Guard, Tennis Railings, 
Gates, Bed Guards, Trellises, etc. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 


















PWEBSTER’S NEW Whatever your nation be it the pronun 


ciation of Cantonment; the spelling of a puz- 


| INTERNATIONAL giigs werd; the lecation of 


ebrugge, the meaning 


E DICTIONARY +: Bistiyt tog, tank. ec. mis 


Supreme Authority contains 
= an accura‘e, final answer. 


G, @ C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass."S500¥' Batrions 
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men pages and NAME 


~ FREE POCKET MAPS ADDRESS 
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to that De 15 Vol. Encyclopedia 
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seven inches long. 


y 
the place.” 


stores your garbage in a sanitary way. 
ORDER EARLY 


Sold direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


», well made shears 
and hedges are 
A practical 
ift that will be appreciated by 
our friend who likes to 


hese stron 
wr the garden 









place of non-essentials. 


with presentation card, 
postpaid. Year Book sent 
request. 


$1.50 Fra 
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Our 
Motto 
This 
Year 


UNDERGROUND 
Garbage Receivers 


Our Truck wheels ash barrels up or down 
steps. Try our Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 
Send for our catalogue on each, It will pay 
you 


H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


GARDEN SHEARS 





“work around 
With it will come our boo 
showing many new and useful gifts 

utility that will take the 
Boxed 
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POHLSON WORK SHOPS 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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KOHLER: 


IS AN IDEA 


Forty-five years ago the founder ; 
of this business was inspired by 
an idea—to build on quality alone. 





Today that aim is exemplified 
not only by a great manufactory 
given to the making of a world- 


famed product; it finds expres- 
sion also in a modern town 
whose interest 1s centered in 


developing and enhancing still 
further the Kohler idea. 


Here that idea is a living fact. 
Through it Kohler has come to 
mean superiority in enameled 
plumbing ware. Headed by the 
famous Viceroy built-in bathtub, 
Kohler products have long won 
their way into the world’s finest 
homes and institutions. 


True to their ideals, the worthy 
architect and plumber are in full 
accord with your preference for 
so excellent a line. They know 
there can be nothing better. 


May we send you a really 
descriptive booklet with our 
compliments? 


KOHLER oFKOHLER | 


Kohler 


SA ipp img 


Ue.; Kohler, Wis. 
"oint, Sheboygan, Wis. : 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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Summer Thoughts in Winter 






House & 


Garden 


Continued from page 58 


in the flowers of the newer Lonicera 
Heckrottii which fits it far better than 
the old favorite for a place against a 
warm house or garden wall of mellow 


brick Why not use these charming 
opportunities for change and for the 
enlarging of our knowledge? 
Some New Flowers 
Two years ago Lythrum roseum, 


Perry's variety, was placed in the gar- 
den on trial. Eight plants were set, in 
balanced fashion, with Phlox Mme. 
Paul Dutrie before them, two of the 
lythrums or loosestrifes about a foot 
apart in each group. With what eager- 
ness I watched the development of 
these new things, and what was my 
delight in finding them more beautiful, 
more valuable than anything thus 
tested for several years! If anything 
could be more satisfactory for intense 
heat, too, than this lythrum I have yet 
to see it. Under the hottest of suns it 
flourishes, a pillar of flower by day. In 
fact it is almost too flourishing, so vig- 
orous is its growth and so spreading 
its roots in one season. Five feet is 
its height in this garden; its brilliant 
mauve flowers, in slender spikes, come 
into bloom as delphiniums pass; the 
pale grayish-mauve buds are as charm- 
ing as the flowers and with the delphin- 
ium blues near make an original and 
delicate contrast in color. Another of 
its virtues is its beauty while fading. 
Until the last floret is gone from the 
stem—and that is, I should say, per- 
haps three weeks from the beginning 
of bloom—it is entirely lovely in color. 
If one should wish to reduce the height 
of the plant for a certain spot, the root 
can easily be divided in Autumn by 
chopping, exactly as one would with a 
hardy phlox or aster. In great heat, 
watering the lythrum is advisable, to 
prevent its lower leaves changing to 
scarlet and thus fatally affecting the 


appearance of this remarkable plant. 
Turning from a tall plant to a low- 
growing one, I mention Salvia virgata 
nemorosa as a most lovely addition to 
I once 
for 


the list of deep purple flowers. 


thought no salvia could compete 


beauty with S. farimacea, but here is 
another quite as good in its way, and 
which with its violet flowers should 
make a very pretty companion for S 
farinacea’s pale lavender-blue. S. vir- 
gata memorosa has about eighteen 
inches of height, and flings forth in 
July countless little spikes of purple 
bloom, very rich and arresting. Its per- 
fect hardiness in a severe climate and 
its interesting color add to its value. 

Purple 2nd mauve in flowers have 
such beautiful garden possibilities 
Better than in any picture I have seen 
are the uses of mauve shown in the 
color illustration “Leonardslee in June,’ 
from that sumptuous new book, Rho- 
dodendrons, by Millais, recently pub- 
lished in England. It is by studying 
such arrangements that one gets fresh 
conceptions of what may be done with 
flowering shrubs. 

Some one—was it Eden Philpotts ?>— 
has said that it seems to be the general 
course of amateur gardening to turn in 
one’s middle age to the more permanent 
forms of vegetation, trees and shrubs. 
I confess to a feeling of regret that my 
earlier years were not devoted to study 
and experiment with these glorious 
subjects and would advise young ama- 
teurs to begin their decorative garden- 
ing with shrubs and trees. Thus they 
build upon a horticultural rock. The 
foundation is properly laid. A tree or 
shrub may be grown from seed, as 
Professor Sargent would always have 
us do it; the expense in any case is 
exceedingly slight, the care practically 
nil compared with that of flowers. If 
all young people interested in garden- 
ing, as happily so many are now, would 
first look into the principles of design, 
of planning of gardens, then inform 
themselves concerning the structural 
green of their garden, its trees and 
shrubs, and finally throw down their 
garlands of flowers, there would be 
beautiful because logical results. Most 
of us begin at the wrong end in this 
wonderful art. I confess this to be my 
own sorrowful experience, and would 
warn everyone away from such a course 
of errors as my own. 





A Swiss Chalet in 


an Illinois Ravine 


(Continued from page 33) 


flags along the gully. Late in July the 
golden rod opens and then the fringed 
gentians, they last through September, 
and the wild sunflowers, of a deep yel- 
low that fits the season so well. 

“The golden rod and butter-and-eggs 
and fringed gentians mect the turk’s cap 
lilies and as they fade the wild purple 
asters prepare us for the almost too gor- 
geous autumn coloring of the oaks and 


maples. Yes, it is a beautiful setting.” 
“Do you find this one room—par- 
titioned—arrangement comfortable ?” 


“Oh, quite! Would you like to see the 
sleeping room?” 

As we turned to the sleeping room a 
panel of Russian drawn-work, fastened 
to the partition wall caught our eye. 

“What is this?” 

“That is the border of a Russian grand 
piano cover. It was used in the princi- 
pal opera house of Moscow for many 
years. A Russian merchant, here in 
America, bought it, hoping to sell it for a 
large price to some symphony orchestra; 


but his plan was not successful, so he cut tall evergreen at the top of the hill. 


off the border and sold it in pieces. We 
were very lucky to get it, weren’t we?” 

The cubby bed room is furnished with 
two white enamel beds and a plain 
painted bureau. The coloring of the 
walls, floor and curtains corresponds ex- 
actly with those of the living room. 
Simplicity extreme. 

As we turned to go I could not refrain 
from one impertinently direct question 

“T should like a little house, some- 
thing similar to this. Could I ask, how 
great is the investment ?” 

“Surely you may ask and I will gladly 
tell you. The land, the house and all the 
furnishings do not represent more than— 
oh, five or six thousand dollars.” 

“Really that is good news. Thank 
you so much. We have enjoyed a beau- 
tiful afternoon. Good bye.” 

Madame smiled and bowed. In the 
hazy twilight the little chalet looked 
more than ever like a quaint, old world 
toy in a make believe setting. A 
Christmas tree ornament fallen from the 
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HIS year the J. L. Mott Iron Works celebrates Your Eyes Are 
its ninetieth birthday. 


ERVICE plus attrac- ° Priceless— 


| tiveness sums up the For the better part of a century the House of Mott Protect Them 
attributes of Anchor 


Post Fences and Gates. 





has been, perhaps, the most conspicuous single factor 
in the development of modern plumbing. 











We have a few of the 


‘ . . . » : | 
simpler designs in stock It was in 1828 that Jordan L. Mott founded, in | 
for immediate delivery. | Mott Haven, near New York City, the institution 


Catalog H.51 | known today as The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 


ANCHOR POST From this humble beginning Mott achievement 
IRON WORKS has steadily kept pace with national progress. In 


167 BROADWAY fact, Mott has done more than merely keep abreast The 
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write for booklet 
“Be Kind to Your 
Eyes”. 

H.G. McFADDEN&CO. 
30 Warren St, N.Y. 
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Today, the Mott plant, though loyally co-operating 
with the Government, is still prepared to render the 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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Guardian Bldg. Empire Bldg. American public the service that shall meet ade- 
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STANDARD MANUAL on the subject of bathroom 
SOUTHERN ¥ ANTIQU ES" equipment is Mott's 138-page “Bathroom The National 
Thippendale’ highboy — claw and. ball feet. | Book,” showing 22 model bathrooms, with floor plans Desk Lamp 
riginal brasses broken rch_ with torch | ° . . , : “ 
$1000: a poste de liquer from New Orleans: |} | and full descriptions of latest fixtures. Sent for 
a pair of beautifully inlaid Hepplewhite tables | . 
brass Se oes carved bod: avcasing ‘and. Gising cents postage 
tables, a few pieces of lustre, a Sheffield tea- 
pot with hall marks eat ing on + — ona 
he itiques of ir st 30x ussel]- , . 7 
ville, KY. P Everything we sell, we make 
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THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, TRENTON, N. J ‘ ORNAMENTAL FIREPLACES 
‘ » ae ¢ ae . We have an ex- =. 
New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street tensive collection of ee RY 
fireplaces reproduc ea?” 
ing in Pompeian = 
ge: - + Ee @ Dall Indianapolis + St. Lou | Stone classic exam 
Design No.524. Estimated Cost $2800.00 — tts * re + Philade! ~ ‘ Faas t Des , t Deweit ) + San Sptanio ples of old world 
you are planning a veal home —plan a bungalow and consult owe | |, Pittsbure — ¥ Philad | Toledo tNew Orleans Salt Lake City | | design and oer 
NEW BUNGALOW BOOK pe + Cleveland + Portland, Ore + Denver El Paso, Texas | the production of 
re 1918 De Luxe Edition : + Washington, D. C | | exclusive original 
ompiled and written by men of experience . 7 -T . > ' apecificatio Whe a 
and reputation sBastrated with exterior and MOTT CO., Ltd MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA in cov visit 4 
interior photos, plans, sizes of rooms, cost, + oat 866% oO ‘ ; sco ) sles ‘ arerooms | 
c the cream of 1,000 pretty, distinctive t Montreal, ¢ Toronto, Winnipeg, Can t Sen Frencisso, Los Angele late . iltustrated 
practical bungalows, actually built for $400 : , . | catalogue of home 
to $4,000, suited to any climate. Get this + Showrooms equipped with model bath rooms and garden orna- 
largest exclusive bungalow book, 112 pages | ments sent free on FF 
of invaluable building suggestions. $1. a request ’ 
PEED csvceesveccseccccsesvencets wate ae ee! . ° oo oe Aaa aaa | ; r 
Smaller edition of same only 50c. Sed check, money "se . Os a oes As nea ey =e" s ee ee - - a The 
order or stamps. Money back éf not satiafactory | ERKINS STUDIOS 
YOHO & MERRITT, The Bungalow Craftsmen 226 Lexington Avenue 
1 " , 22 
211 Empire Bldg. Seattle, Wash New York City 




















HANDY . e ° 
ej] aei is needed in every kitchen where inside water 
or facilities are not already instailed. It will furnish 
WILL MEND IT the water for kitchen uses or force it into | 
an elevated tank for bathroom, toilet and ; 
laundry purposes. 
Myers House Pumps are neatly designed, 


develope nicely finished and harmonize with 
and print any surroundings. They are made 
your own in several styles and sizes and are 


PICTURES fitted with the 


Then use a new economical American patent J “Easy 
developer (De Nova) not approached Operating Myers 


n chemical lity by any similar { 
Karol —y VEE a Se ee 


yo Beso ny bane DE NOV A power required to 
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Special Offer to Dealers Send for Valuable Catalog “A-11" 


ASHLAND, OHIO | Complete sets on exhibition at 
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140G Livingston Street Brooklyn, N. Y. Ree Ray Strest NEW YORK 
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DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


is in keeping with the needs of the present 
hour. Deliveries can be made from our 
large stock of pieces produced in advance 
of present labor shortage. 

The work of finishing in lovely color 
schemes suited to your room, is largely 
aa by women from Scotland and 
England, trained finishers and graduates 
of our Schools of Design. 

All pieces can be had in the natural wood 
finish with old Italian patina. 

Deliveries of special schemes within two 
weeks if required. 






































A HAR MESSAGE 
FOR THE FURNITURE BUYER 


\merica must win the war—and the big job 
of American manufacturers is the production 


of war essentials 


lo this vital task many of the skilled Berkey 
& Gay workers are now applying themselves. 
Naturally our normal output of furniture 1s, 
therefore, diminished 


However, our reserve stock in Grand Rapids 
and New York with such other furniture as 
we may be able to manufacture, in addition to 
goods of our make now in the stores of our 
dealers, will, we hope, be sufficient to supply 
necessary requirements during the period of 
the wat 


Where the purchase of new furniture is neces- 
Berkev & Gay furniture. Each 
nlaid Shop-Mark—the sym- 


SaTY, choose 
piece bears out 
bol of excellenc 
and design 


in material, in cabinet work 
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House & Garden 


A Chelsea porcelain 

rabbit egg dish, 

from the Hodge 
Collection 


The Fascinating Story of Old Chelsea 


(Continued from page 19) 


diestick, salt-cellars, sauce-boats, tea and 
coffee equipage. In short, it is com- 
plete, and cost £1,200.” 

After the death of the Duke of Cum- 
berland and of the Director of the 


works, M. Spremont, the porcelain of 
Chelsea declined. Grosley’s “Tour of 
London,” as we have it in Nugent’s 
translation noted this decline. Apropos 


of earthenware he wrote: “The manu- 
factures of this sort lately set on foot in 
the neighborhood of London have not 
been able to stand their ground. That 
at Chelsea, the most important of all, 
was just fallen when I arrived at that 
capital.” The last proprietors had 
pleaded in vain for further state pro- 
tection, but it was not forthcoming. It 
closed its doors, while the models, ma- 
terials, etc., were carted off to Derby, 
followed by the forlorn workmen who 
witnessed the dissolution in 1784 

In Smith’s “Life of Nollekens” we 
find the following reference to the porce- 
lain of Chelsea: “The factory stood 
just below the bridge upon the site of 
Lord Dartery’s house. ‘My father 
worked for them at one time,’ said 
Nollekens. ‘Yes,’ replied Betew, ‘and 
Sir James Thornhill designed for them.’ 
Mr. Walpole has at Strawberry Hill 
half-a-dozen china plates by Sir James 
which he bought at Mr. Hogarth’s sale. 
Paul Ferg painted for them. The cun- 
ning rogues produced very white and 
delicate ware, but then they had their 
clay from China, which when the Chin- 
ese found out, they would not let the 
captains have any more for ballast, and 
the consequence was that the whole 
concern failed.” Nevertheless, although 
decorated by Sir James Thornhill, these 
plates were probably of Dutch fabrique. 

We learn from Faulkner’s “History of 
Chelsea” that Dr. Johnson “conceived 
the notion that he was capable of im- 
proving the manufacture of china. He 
even applied to the directors of the 
Chelsea China Works, and was allowed 
to bake his compositions in their ovens 
in Lawrence Street, Chelsea. He was 
accordingly accustomed to go down with 
his housekeeper, about twice a week, 
and stayed the whole day, she carrying 
a basket of provisions with her.” One 
could hardly imagine the good Doctor's 


adventuring without the provisions! 
But alas! the Doctor’s mixtures all 
yielded to the intensity of the heat 


while the clays prepared by the com- 
pany came forth aggravatingly whole. 
Faulkner says: “The Doctor retired in 


Chelsea mantel 

ornament 

From the Met- 
ropolitan 


disgust, but not in despair, for he after- 
wards gave a dissertation on this very 
subject in his works; but the overseer 
(who was still living in the spring of 
1814) assured Mr. Stephens that he (the 
overseer) was still ignorant of the na- 
ture of the operation. 

The collector of old Chelsea will find 
it rare indeed! But, as with so many 
things worth while, an occasional find 
will bring thrills of a quality scarcely 
to be compared with the ordinary ex- 
citements of coming upon a bit of com- 
moner ware. 

The color-charm of old Chelsea is 
very definite. Where, for instance, in 
any other porcelains, will one find just 
its own peculiar claret color? The early 
forms were oriental undoubtedly, but 
the early forms of Chelsea within the 
period its history is clear to us were 
French. Under the Georges, Dresden 
exerted its influence in form, color and 
decoration. 

The Chelsea figure pieces began to ap- 
pear about 1750, at least the earliest 
mention of them extant is dated about 
that time. While they were influenced 
by the Dresden and by French figurines, 
they developed qualities of their own 
and their greater naturalness and free- 
dom from affectation at once lends them 
an unmistakable distinction. Not only 
were gentle shepherds, demure shep- 
herdesses, swains and sweethearts mod- 
eled in old Chelsea porcelain, but por- 
trait busts as well came into fashion. 

Nearly all bits of Chelsea porcelain 
display stilt marks. A crudely drawn 
triangle marks the Chelsea ware of the 
1745-1751 period. From 1749 to 1753, 
inclusive, we find the Embossed Anchor, 
a raised anchor upon an embossed oval. 
Then followed through 1759 the Anchor 
mark in red or gold painted on the 
glaze. Sometimes Chelsea pieces were 
marked with two anchors. When the 
Derby Works acquired the Chelsea 
manufactory and continued the Chelsea 
porcelain for a while, the mark used 
was a combination capital letter D anu 
an anchor. From 1773 to 1784 the mark 
was a Crown over an Anchor or a 
Crown over a D and a combination D 
and Anchor. In the early pieces which 
were copies of Oriental ones, various 
pseudo-oriental marks were used at 
Chelsea, but nearly all introduce an 
anchor-like mark. This anchor was 


probably suggested by some early Vene- 
tian workman in Chelsea’s first porce- 
lain manufactory. 











